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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


America is not yet at war with Germany. President 
Wilson feels it his duty to avert it, if possible; but he 
firmly maintains his attitude regarding Germany’s 
broken pledges—broken without a word of explana- 
tion or warning—and he is not to be disconcerted out 
of his position by the ingenious efforts of pacifists. 
At the end of last week a pretty little pacifist plot was 
hatched by Bernstorff, Mr. Bryan, and the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the ‘‘ Cologne Gazette’’, which 
issued in a suggestion made by the Swiss Minister that 
the German Government was willing to negotiate 
formally or informally with the United States provided 
that the commercial blockade against England was 
not broken thereby. The plot failed, and only drew 
from Mr. Wilson the reply that he could not enter 
into discussions with Germany unless and until it 
renewed its assurances of 4 May (after the ‘‘ Sussex ”’ 
outrage) and acted upon them. 


Meanwhile Germany has issued an official announce- 
ment that the period of grace for neutral steamers 
which might not have known of the new frightfulness 
has elapsed. In all the blockaded zones generally the 
warning is in force that there will be no warning. 
Accounts that have got out of neutral ships torpedoed 


@ without warning before the period of grace was over 
@are, according to German truth, incorrect. 
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Meanwhile, also, two American merchantmen have 
left for Bordeaux. They are unarmed; they ignore 
the German demand for special distinguishing marks, 
and they must enter the blockaded zone. It could not 
be expected that the United States would hold up 
shipping indefinitely. It remains to be seen whether 
the result will be an ‘‘ overt act ’’ leading to war. 


Mr. Gerard has left Germany, where, Genmany 
being capable of anything, it seemed that he might be 
detained. He was confronted, according to the Berlin 
correspondent of the Associated Press, with a protocol 
Proposing important additions to treaty provisions 


more than a hundred years old, and a hint that a 
refusal to sign it might affect the status of Americans 
in Germany and their departure therefrom. He’ 
refused, however, to be ‘‘ sandbagged’’ by any such 
pressure. His firmness and his unremitting care for 
British interests have been admirable throughout, and 
everybody is pleased that it fell to the masterly pen 
of Mr. Balfour to express in a Note to Dr. Page 
heartfelt thanks for the great services rendered by the 
United States Embassies in Berlin and London ce | 
the war. The work of Mr. Gerard and his staff will 
not be soon forgotten in this country, and it is a relief 
to know that it will not cease, having been taken over 
by the Dutch Minister in Berlin. 


The full text of the Spanish reply to the German 
Note. is now available. It dwells on the correct 
attitude of neutrality which Spain has observed from 
the very beginning as giving her the right to expect 
that the life of | subjects engaged in maritime 
commerce shall not be so gravely jeopardised. Even 
before the removal of restrictions his Majesty’s 
Government had, it is pointed out, protested, ‘‘ not 
esteeming them sufficient to dispense with the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations of international maritime law ’’. 
Chili, the Argentine, and Brazil, though their replies 
differ in tone, are solid against Germany, a fact “which 
may be of considerable importance when the Germans 
attempt to resume their carefully fostered trade in 
South America. 


The German submarine cannot be fought by 
speeches, even the best of speeches; it is a problem not 
to be solved by the methods we are so familiar with 
in these days when it is necessary to raise money, to 
husband food, or to recruit men for the Army or for 
other urgent State service. The submarine has to be 
left to the actual Navy, which is sparing of speech. 
Yet the submarine debate in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday was valuable because it gave the country a 
number of really informing facts and figures. Lord 
Beresford was particularly to the point. He 


gave a simple list of our losses in mercantile marine 
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from the start of the war. From 4 August 1914 to 
1 November 1916 we lost over 1,300 vessels—i.e., 
British with Allies and neutrals bringing us food and 
raw material for war and other purposes. In 
November 1916 we lost another 10a vessels; but by 
31 January 1917 the total had sprung up to 2,300. 
Further, we had lost within the last seven days— 
6 to 13 February—150,000 tons more, of which 105,000 
were British. The total loss for the whole war had 
been not less than 4,000,000 tons. 


These bald figures are not nice to look at to-day ; and, 
conceive the war ended and the German menace over 
for good or generations to come, they still mean an 
appalling waste of national wealth. The country will 
have to go on paying for the loss long after this 
generation has passed. The comforting assurance 
common in the early phases of the war that this and 
that loss had ‘‘no military significance ’’ was surely 
short-sighted : immense losses in wealth and material 
must have, in the long run, military significance, for 
wealth and abundance of material make for military 
strength and success. At the same time, Lord 
Beresford produced a really comforting fact when he 
said that ‘‘ more or less adequately ’’ the lost shipping 
had been ‘‘ made up in the circumstances’’. We are 
not in the position of having 4,000,000 tons less than 
we had at the start of the war and the submarine cam- 
paign. How much of that huge total we have actually 
made up he did not say, and the public must remain in 
the dark about this. He added that the loss of the 
cargoes was ‘‘a_ serious matter’’, which was 
temperately expressed. 


He went on to declare his ‘‘ absolute and complete 
faith in the present Board of Admiralty ’’—they would 
successfully combat the submarines. In six weeks or 
two months the submarine menace would really be well 
in hand. This was a useful speech, manly and sane. 
Lord Lytton followed, telling the House, in terms 
discreetly selected, that ‘‘ whether in the destruction of 
hostile submarines or in the escape from attack on the 
part of our own ships, the success [of our new counter- 
measures] is sufficient to justify a very large measure 
of confidence ’’. We have already, though the new 
campaign is but a fortnight old, ‘‘ achieved very con- 
siderable success ”’. 


Lord Curzon gave some more information. He 
plainly described the submarine campaign as “the 
greatest peril that has confronted this country since the 
Napoleonic wars ’’. This was the worst. It is, at any 
rate, well to know that: (1) The number of armed 
merchant vessels to-day exceeds by something between 
40 and 50 per cent. the proportion which existed at 
the beginning of last December. The last Government 
were still in office then: we suppose we may assume 
that they were, at any rate, ordering the guns and 
preparing for their manning? (2) We hope by 
standardising to add 500,000 tons, and another 
500,000 tons by allowing deck loads. (3) We are 
working for the security of neutral shipping and pro- 
viding special insurance facilities. (4) We are doing 
all we can to add to our mercantile tonnage by arrange- 
ments .in America and Japan. Finally, Lord Curzon 
stated that the net loss from all causes—submarine and 
other—in the mercantile marine amounted to only 
from 5 to 6 per cent. of the gross tonnage, which was, 
perhaps, the most comforting fact given in the debate. 


We notice sticklers are trying to make a fuss over 
the interviews of Sir Douglas Haig with two French- 
men, and interviews, of course, are often a little 
touched up; but the substance of these two strikes us 
as sound enough. ‘‘ The decision of the war will take 
place on the Western Front ’’, said the Commander- 
in-Chief in the interview with the Havas Agency. 
Nothing so entirely excellent, nothing couched in 
straighter, more upstanding English, has appeared in 
print about the war since the first messages reached 
us, two and a half years ago, recording the fight the 


‘small British Expeditionary Force put up against the 
massed legions of the enemy. We have them safe 
enough, and we shall smash through and drive them, 
a routed mob, out of France and Belgium—is the 
exultant conviction that must have come to hundreds 
of thousands of people on Wednesday evening on 
reading this heartening statement. ‘‘ This trench war 
must give way to a war of movement, which alone 
will procure for us the great advantages that we count 
upon. ... The German Western front will be 
broken by the Franco-British Armies.’’ 


A second interview, given by the great leader to M, 
Andre Tudesq, of the ‘‘ Journal ’’, was equally remark. 
able. ‘‘ Our cavalry ’’, said the Commander-in-Chief, 
‘‘is awaiting the opening of the gate, so that the 
enemy’s defeat may be turned into a rout. The enemy 
will not have the possibility of entrenching himself, 
even far behind the lines.’’ He scouted, as does every 
clean man to-day, the notion of a peace on anything 
but final, outright victory by the Allies. ‘‘ Shall we 
break the German front? ’’ asked M. Tudesq. ‘‘ Why, 
without doubt we shall, completely and at many 
places’’, is the answer he records. ‘‘It took 
months to check this nation of more than fifty 
million men. It will take several months still to 
annihilate it. But we shall strike without respite right 
up to the total destruction of its army.’’ It is a source 
of solid satisfaction that the Commander-in-Chief 
should have chosen to make an outspoken statement 
expressly to the French nation. It was the right state- 
ment by the right man at the right moment to the right 


people. 


In the region of Kut the advance of our forces 
through formidable defences has been steady, and last 
Tuesday it was announced that the Turks had ‘been 
driven into their last line of trenches in the Dahra bend 
of the Tigris and were ‘‘ completely hemmed in’’. We 
command the two ends of the loop at Shumran and at 
Kut. These minor operations are succeeding in their 
aim, for the Turks are suffering heavy losses and have 
to reinforce their troops. 


An official communication from the Serbian Govern- 
ment shows that the Austro-Hungarian occupation of 
Serbia means a reign of terror and wholesale murder, 
The evidence includes a photograph found on a German 
officer of six prominent Serbians being hanged on the 
gallows at once. A pretence of fair treatment was 
made at the beginning of the occupation, in order to 
impress foreigners, especially neutrals. Later, when 
the foreign medical missions had been dismissed, and 
the country was closed to foreign travellers, the 
authorities entered on a policy of terrorising and 
execution at large, without thinking it necessary even, 
as the Bulgarian Government did, to pass a Bill 
‘“‘against brigandage’’. Persons who possess arms, 
munitions, or explosives, or who in any way assist 
prisoners to escape, are hanged on the gallows, and 
these regulations are distorted to include the discovery 
of rifle-bullets in a house, or the barrels of guns and 
shrapnel in fields, crimes of which the victims know 
nothing, since they were absent from their homes and 
grounds at the time of the military operations. Death 
is also the penalty for wearing enemy clothes, which 
are sold to the natives by the enemy for money oF 
drink, for having more food in the house than is per 
mitted by the law, and even for conveying letters, since 
postal communication is forbidden by the Austro 
Hungarian and Bulgarian authorities. The whole 
sorrowful and terrible business reminds one of the 
worst crimes of the worst Roman Emperors. It is am 
outrage on any kind of civilisation. 


The War Loan closed on Friday, the 16th. A good 
deal of useful work has been done lately in the way 
of publicity, and some people regret that the Loan was 
not kept open a little longer, since the general publie 
have only recently, in some cases, got to understand 
its terms and its importance. Huge sums have bee@ 
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contributed. Miss Talbot, fairly eclipsing all records, 


is announced to have applied for four millions. The 
Attorney-General told the members of the Law Society 
on Monday that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
extremely satisfied with the progress made. 


Mr. Bonar Law moved his Vote of Credit for 
550,000,000 in Parliament on Monday. This sum is 
enough to see us through till the beginning of June. 
The daily expenditure of the nation still mounts, for 
whilst it stood at £ 4,520,000 at the start of the finan- 
cial year, and at 45,710,000 in the last period under 
review, it has now grown to £5,790,000. There are 
fourteen times as many troops abroad to-day as there 
were at the time of the landing of the Expeditionary 
Force; and we are creating twenty-eight times more 
ammunition than we were in the first year of the war. 
Yet our Empire is not bowing under the ‘‘ too vast 
orb of its fate’’. Mr. McKenna appeared in the vein 
to criticise, but shifted his ground somewhat uneasily 
when reminded that the last Prime Minister acted as 
the present one in asking for a very large sum to tide 
over a substantial period. There was little further 
authoritative complaint. 


A few specimens culled at random from the debate 
which followed Mr. Bonar Law’s statement may give 
some notion of what we are coming to in the way of 
“an intelligent appreciation of events’’, etc, The 
abbreviated excerpts below all come from a single 
column of the ‘‘ Times’”’ reports of the debate 
(13 February 1917, page 10, column 6). Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald deprecated any Great Power going to Con- 
stantinople and settling there, for if it did we should 
be faced worse than ever with militarism as a defence 
for our Imperial connection. He also stated that a 
decision could not be taken in the West; the only way 
was for our Foreign Office to be as vigilant as our 
Army: the key to the solution of the problem of the 
war lay in the Balkans. It comes, then, to this if Mr. 
Macdonald’s views are correct: (1) The Western 
theatre of operations, so far as we and France and the 
Allies generally are concerned, is a fraud, and we 
might as well break up our armies there and leave it 
to the vigilance of the Foreign Office; and (2) in, the 
interests of immilitarism Russia ought not to have Con- 
stantinople. So much for Mr. Macdonald. Next, Mr. 
King. He made a speech against the administration 
of the Military Service Acts by the Army, and 
announced that three sons of a right hon. gentleman 
recently on the Treasury Bench were exempted as 
conscientious objectors. He was asked their names, 
but refused to give the names as he had not the leave of 
the three conscientious objectors to do so. Later he 
not only refused to give the names, but ‘‘ withdrew 
everything he had said on the subject ’’. 


Mr. Lees Smith warned the Allies not to do any- 
thing in imposing their conditions of peace ‘* which 
would imperil before its birth that league of nations 
which would be the only instrument that would have a 
chance of laying down and enforcing a code of inter- 
national law ’’ ; if they did the Allies ‘‘ would perpetrate 
the crimes of which they now complained ’’. Mr. D. 
Mason called for a speech from the Prime Minister. 
Why did the Prime Minister usurp the functions of the 
Foreign Office by being interviewed by American news- 
papers? Mr. Pringle wanted a discussion on 
Salonika, and saw in the silence of the Front Bench an 
indication of the contemptuous treatment of Parliament. 
Is it to be wondered at, in view of speeches like these, 
that there is believed to be still a number of people in 
the country who do not take the war seriously? 


The truth about Mr. Swift McNeill, who scolded 
Mr. Bonar Law and the War Cabinet, and objected to 
Lord Milner being included therein, is that he is not of 
importance and has no authority whatever in such 
matters. Why, therefore, he should be suffered to air 
his views at the expense of the time of Cabinet 
Ministers, and therefore at the heavy expense of the 


country, nobody can understand. Yet that is what . 
happened on Tuesday. In the midst of a desperate 
struggle for life, which is still far from decided—a 
struggle in which, if » + relax our efforts or waste <= 
time and ies in ent trifling—the leader 
the tile of the hardest-worked 
men in the country, is actually expected to satisfy the 
passion of an Irish Nationalist for some musty old 
alleged constitutional precedent. It passes 
patience. Can ‘nothing: he done 
trifling at the most critical time ever in this 
country? 


The Government of India, as appears from a recent 
> nar by Lord Chelmsford to the Imperial Legislative 
cil, hope to supplement the forces in India by 
enrolling special Indian units for service in the coun 
during the duration of the war. In future, also, 
British residents of European origin between sixteen 
and fifty will be enrolled for compulsory military 
service within India. From forty-one to fifty, how- 
ever, they will serve in their own districts only. These 
measures will supply a substantial increase of material 
for the defence of India, and perhaps allow the trans- 
ference of some of the British Territorials, who form 
the main garrison of India, to fighting quarters, 


The Duke of Norfolk was an excellent and singular 
character. A master of true pageantry, he was yet the 
plainest of men in his own clothes and tastes, in his 
whole habit of life. To outward show he seemed, to 
those who can fathom only the shallows, rather a 
vulgar figure. But vulgarity in an ill-sense is an attri- 
bute of the mind, not the body. Vulgarity is inner, 
not outward; and the Duke of Norfolk was remote 
from the unworthy motives or the festering intrigues 
which make men vulgar. He was nothing if not simple, 
and he was the soul of honour—in short, a true nobleman. 


A V.C,—alas, that it is posthumous !—has been 
awarded to Sergeant Thomas Mottershead for most 
conspicuous bravery, endurance, and skill. His 
splendid story is one more tribute to our glorious air- 
men. Nine thousand feet up he was attacked, his 
petrol tank pierced, and his machine set on fire. 
Enveloped in flames which his observer could not 
subdue, he got back to our lines and made a carefully 
selected landing with his machine. But it collapsed 
on touching the ground and pinned him beneath the 
wreckage. He has since succumbed to his injuries, but 
he saved the life of his observer ‘‘ yet so as by fire’’. 


Eton and Harrow are both playing the game and 
restricting themselves in the way of food. This 
example should be worth more than a host of shrieking 
posters, and means more of a sacrifice than the absence 
of pancakes, say, next Tuesday will to the adult. 
For the surprising powers of — boys in the 
assimilation of food indicate that youth is the natural 
age for copious eating. Youth is ever growing and 
has no reserve of strength such as belongs to the grown 
man. 


We welcome the ‘‘ Globe’s ”’ note of Monday last, 
which reproves us for ignoring Horace, and crediting 
the United States with the maxim, ‘‘ Make money— 
honestly if you can; but make it’’. Perhaps we 
thought that the practical wisdom of America coincided 
unconsciously with the satire of the comfortable little 
lyrist of Augustus, and perhaps we remembered that 
the actual passage in the First Book of the Epistles 
suggests getting money somehow, in order to get a 
better hearing of a lugubrious tragedy, a thing fairly 
impossible in America. Perhaps also we knew that 
Horace’s text was ‘* Si possis recte ’’, The ‘‘ Globe’’ 
need not blush because it puts the adverb first. We all 
make these little slips. Indeed, they are a tribute to 
the fact that Horace is a classic. Long may he remain 
so! We have heard of a man in the City of London 
who, struck by his good sense as rendered into the 


vulgar tongue, wanted to ask him to tunch. ~ 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE DECISIVE FRONT. 


‘* The Western Front is and will remain the prin- 
cipal front of the operations. . . . The German front 
in the West will undoubtedly be broken by the Franco- 
British Armies.’’—Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
as recorded by Havas Agency. 


HE excitements over the situation in America and 

over the submarine campaign have thrown the 
splendid feats of the British Army, once more upon 
the Somme and Ancre, into the shade. It is natural 
enough, but not the less it is unfair to the British 
Army ; and, if the soldiers and their leaders were greedy 
for much advertisement and praise, it would be 
astonishing if they were not rather soured and 
disgusted by the way in which their work has been 
overlooked and discounted. Four months ago a joke 
or rumour about a ‘‘ tank ’’, or a rough and inaccurate 
sketch of it, caused far more kubbub and hilarity in 
this country, it has to be admitted, than the capture of 
Grandcourt or the brilliant operations at Sailly and at 
Serre. We would not have our people take their cue 
from the Germans; but it is worth considering what 
the Germans would have done if their armies on the 
Western front had scored anything like the successes 
which Sir Douglas Haig—whose remarkable interview 
with the representative of the Havas Agency we record 
in Notes of the Week—has coolly announced during 


‘the last fortnight. Suppose, instead of the British 


searing and hustling the Germans out of Grandcourt 
and giving them a good whipping at Serre and Sailly, 
and north of Arras, where we struck them on Wednes- 
day, the Germans had got the British out of Beaucourt 
or out of Beaumont Hamel, captured 2,000 prisoners 
since the beginning of January—the number the British 
have captured—and straightened out the line in several 
other important spots. What then would have 
happened in Germany? The German public would 
have been filled with triumph and delight. They would 
have found plenty of time and opportunity to express 
their enthusiasm over the humiliation and discomfiture 
of the British Army; they would have found it even 
amidst their jubilation over the submarine campaign. 
Such military events would have been worth a week’s 
provisions to the enemy, and we are bound, much 
against our inclination, to say this—their enthusiasm 
would have been not the artificial result of drill and 
discipline, but a spontaneous outburst. The German 
public has something of the criminal in it. It regarded 
the slaughter of non-combatants in open towns by 
Zeppelins as ‘‘ lovely ’’; there is no doubt it has shown 
in many instances the instinct of a Quilp towards 
prisoners of war and towards the inhabitants of 
ravished lands, certainly in Belgium and in Northern 
France. It seems to wanton in the savage horrors of 
unrestricted submarine war against unarmed neutrals 
as well as against unarmed enemies. Yet the German 
people has at least this merit—it is thoroughly alive to 
any legitimate successes of its soldiers and their leaders 
when these occur. Is it not a disconcerting fact that 
in this country more interest is, at any rate, displayed 
by the voluble section of the public over some cele- 
brated baby case in court, and ten times more 
enthusiasm aroused over the tumbling down of a 
wretched Zeppelin in flames, than when once more our 
men go over the parapet and inflict a galling defeat on 
the German soldiers? It is said we are ashamed to 
show our emotions. Then why be, apparently, so 
moved by some pottering sensation during the war, or 
by the furore of a music-hall ‘‘ artist ’’? 

The actions which have within the last fortnight been 
fought by the British forces on the Somme and Ancre, 
taken with the raids on the German lines that have been 
methodically proceeding elsewhere since the freezing 
of the mud, have really been of high value and signi- 
ficance. This is not perceived as it ought to be; but 
we are much at fault if these actions do not turn out 
presently to be really the most important and the most 
promising events in the war at the present time. The 


_ submarine campaign, though the danger and insistent 


threat of it are to-day not to be minimised—as the 
Government admitted on Tuesday in the House of 
Lords and as the First Lord of the Admiralty warns us 
—will, we believe, be dealt with by the Navy. Admiral 
Bacon’s prediction during the first week that the Navy 
will tackle it was not spoken in boastfulness: we are 
putting a U-boat or two down. The peril will, we 
believe, pass without starving out the war. So will 
the natural sensation over the situation between 
America and Germany pass, whether America comes 
into or stays out of the war. But the operations of the 
British Army at Grandcourt and elsewhere, to-day 
largely overlooked by a large section of the public, are 
part of a vast ordered effort which the German leaders 
dread far more than they have dreaded anything in 
the whole war. They know that unless they can 
detach one of the major Powers from the Entente they 
cannot at long last withstand the pressure of the 
developing British Army on the Western front. Had 
they won at Verdun it might have been otherwise ; but 
France stood firm, and by a magnificent effort has 
lately thrown the enemy out of the master forts, 
Doubters whispered that France was near exhaustion, 
that she could not stand the war much longer, her sacri- 
fices had been too crushing altogether. They were 
wrong, and General Nivelle’s extraordinary feats in the 
last battles around Verdun have demonstrated this; 
France has never been truer to herself and tu the 
Allied cause, she has never stood firmer than she stands 
to-day. 

Nor need we trouble about the endless loose gossip 
about Russia to-day which the misery-mongers are 
never tired of detailing. Some nation, according te 
those who cultivate a sagacious gloom, is always on the 
point of going out of the war. But the leaders of the 
German Army know that they cannot ultimately escape 
the swing of the British sledge-hammer by somebody, 
according to loose gossip, being always on the point 
of going out of the war. The German leaders know 
perfectly well that the threat of the British Army is 
growing nearer and clearer, and the fact that once 
more their men are being manceuvred or scared, 
bombed and shelled and bayoneted out of their strong- 
holds on the Somme and Ancre is a_ particularly 
intimidating one, for they caused it to be pompously 
announced officially and semi-officially throughout 
Germany before the close of last year that the whole of 
that offensive was over. The French and British had 
both been completely defeated, and the Somme was 
done with—that was the German announcement. Yet 
here, before the Spring, is the Somme once more, and 
here is the usual Kamerad game being played anew, 
and the increasing batches of the men in grey being 
marched off to safety behind the British lines. Here 
are the familiar, bridling declarations in the German 
official reports that the German soldiers have 
spontaneously quitted Grandoourt, etc., in order to take 
up previously prepared and stronger positions. Here 
are the familiar counter-attacks always familiarly 
repulsed by the British. Moreover, the German leaderts 
know that the losses on their own, the defensive, side 
—for their counter-attacks are necessarily part of the 
defensive—are severer than the losses on our, the 
offensive, side. This latter is perhaps the most dis- 
concerting and the most significant feature of the opera- 
tions at the present time, as it was of the large 
engagements towards the close of last year’s fighting 
on the Somme and Ancre. It is a sign partly that the 
moral of the Germans is continuously degrading, partly 
that our leadership is exact and scientific. 
Germans must decide for themselves which of these two 
is the more potent cause of their constant discomfiture 
in these actions. 

The British Army on the Western front is the 
weapon especially meant for 1917-18. That is no boast 
and no secret. The fact is generously expected by the 
whole French nation, and the Germans are just as 
much alive to it as are the French: we shall take @ 
decision there, and there only; and we shall take it 
under the magnificent leadership of Sir Douglas Haig. 
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Other phases of the war on land, threatening, disap- 
pointing, gratifying alike, are by comparison transi- 
tory. Keep your eye on—roughly—the Somme is a 
rule that still holds good. 


OUR DEBT TO THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


HE British sea service, the greatest service in the 
world, is the most economical of praise. An 
admiral may win a victory that will alter the fate of 
nations, or, like Hawke, may risk everything in a great 
swoop on to a dangerous coast, and My Lords 
‘‘express their approval of the operations’’. Higher 
eulogy cannot be extorted, and would probably be 
resented by the seamen who received it. For at sea 
work is right or it is very badly wrong, and if it is 
passed as right, that is enough. It is not only the sea 
which is a mystery to landsmen, but seamen also to 
him are mysterious beings. They understand one 
another, but they prefer that the landsman should 
remain an outsider. They are masters of the craft by 
which man first dared the unknown, and their craft had 
no true rival as an exploring art, until in our own day 
men conquered the air. Therefore they talk with one 
another in the short, blunt sentences of men who know. 
They never have been politicians, and the sea-lawyer is 
to them a monstrous compound. But the time has 
come when the nation should realise and express the 
gratitude it owes not only to the Royal Navy, but also 
to the merchant fleet, which is as truly a national 
service as the Navy itself. Admiral Jellicoe has given 
measured, deliberate, and complete praise, and the 
most majestic part of his eulogy was the declaration 
that the Navy and the Mercantile Marine are in 
essentials one. 

‘‘God rest you merry, gentlemen, let nothing. you 
dismay ’’, was the unforgettable Christmas greeting of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Iron Duke ”’ to people at home. But what 
would have happened to the merry gentlemen if any of 
the decadence which German logic deduced from its 
scientific observation of the British scene in 1914, had 
appeared in the men who work the merchant ships? 
They are the hardest, toughest, quietest and most 
determined of all our race; constant work and exposure 
prevent any modern softness, and poor pay effectually 
excludes all weakening luxury. But they have had to 
face tasks and risks in this war which men have never 
had to endure before, and it is certain that if they 
had allowed anything to daunt them, if they had pre- 
ferred a shore job to the even chance of being blown 
to pieces, the war would have ended in our defeat 
by starvation. The first German submarine campaign 
was primarily a test of nerve. If the enemy had suc- 
ceeded in causing panic, or even hesitation, among 
British merchant sailors he would have concentrated all 
his energies on sea piracy, and our losses in tonnage 
by this time would have been enormous. But the 
British sailor went about his lawful occasions with a 
calmness and courage that were quite unfeigned; not 
being a fool he knew the dangers he had to face, but 
he of all men in the world was not going to be ‘‘ beat ”’. 
The sea was his by long inheritance, and all the pirates 
in the world should not keep him from his own. 
“There are British mercantile seamen’, said Lord 
Beresford in the Lords on Tuesday, ‘‘ who have served 
in two and even three ships that have been blown up, 
and who, immediately they have reached harbour, have 
signed on again. That shows the spirit of the ser- 
vice’, British nerve did as much as British ingenuity 
to defeat the first submarine campaign. When we 
reckon up the services of the Marine we must remem- 
ber that the Admiralty relied upon it for a very large 
part of the novel and dangerous work performed by 
the ‘‘ fringes of the Fleet’. It was called upon to 
provide officers and crews who had to take over the 
strangest craft and do sea work by mine-sweeping and 
submarine hunting as dangerous as the most adven- 
turous soul could desire. Here they were helped by 
many gallant gentlemen who had learned much of the 
sea on their yachts, and many Dons will be able to 
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hang votive tablets in the common rooms of Oxford 
.2nd Cambridge. Who would have averred before the 
war that the Elizabethan spirit still lingered in our 
academic groves? Fortunately the same, spirit was 
strong in all classes. ‘‘ What King George would 
have done without his trawlers I don’t know ”’, said 
the Brixham skipper off Gallipoli. If Drake could 
come to life again he would most easily recruit _his 
crews for another world voyage in a 200-tonner r 
the fishermen of our coast villages. The village life 
in the background is not very changed from what it 
was in Shakespeare’s time, and there is the same desire 
to see the unknown world which sent men voyaging 
from the England of that day. The sea creates and 
preserves a marked and distinctive type of strong men, 
and to the independence and determination of the sea- 
made men the home-keeping people of Great Britain 
and Ireland owe their comfort and security. 

The Admiralty, as Mr. Churchill told us, decided dur- 
ing the first German submarine campaign that our 
naval strategy must not be deflected, and that the 
Merchant Service must rely upon itself. Of course 
much was done by offensive tactics against the sub- 
marines, and as much protection as possible by 
destroyers was given. But, on the whole, piracy was 
regarded as the risk, and the job of the Mercantile 
Marine. ‘‘ The liner, she’s a lady’’, sang Mr. Kip- 
ling years ago, and he pictured the man-of-war as her 
husband, but the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’, at least, was an unpro- 
tected female. In previous wars command of the sea 
by the Fleet meant a very real, though by no means 
complete, protection to all merchant ships. In this 
war our command of the sea may almost be said to 
have added greater risks to sea-traders, for as the 
Grand Fleet has blocked all chances of other naval 
activity the whole effort of the Germans has become 
sub-marine. They must have used up a large part of 
their ordinary naval personnel in the U-boats, and cor- 
respondingly weakened their High Sea Fleet. The 
merchantmen who have had to resist this German con- 
centration have, in many cases, had nothing except 
their own seamanship to rely upon. It will be remem- 
bered that for a long period the Admiralty often added 
to the notice that a ship had been sunk the phrase ‘‘ she 
was unarmed’’. In fact, many ships were lost in order 
that we might prove that the Germans were un- 
scrupulous, a fact that did not really require such ex- 
pensive demonstration. How expensive it was is 
proved by Lord Curzon’s statement that the propor- 
tion of armed vessels that escaped was three to one as 
compared with unarmed vessels. When some defence 
was given we obeyed for a long time the one-gun rule 
in order to prove that our merchantmen were only 
protectively armed. Fortunately all this entangling 
legalism is now abandoned, and the merchant seaman 
will at least have the chance of fighting for his life 
against a treacherous foe. Admiral Bacon declares 
that the Germans will, in this last stage of the war, 
receive as great a surprise from our Mercantile Marine 
as they received from the contemptible little army in 
the beginning. We sincerely trust that he is right, and 
we can at least be certain, if nerve, endurance, and 
skill can save our Merchant Fleet, that fleet will be 
saved. 

When pacifists talk glibly of universal reconciliation 
after the war they forget that sea-faring men have long 
memories, and that they are just, but stern, judges 
of their fellowmen. Before the war all sailors, whether 
of the Navy or the Marine, spoke with respect of the 
Germans and of their qualities at sea, They felt in 
their bones that some day they would have to fight 
them, and they measured up their strength and weak- 
ness without any illusions. But they did not, imagine 
that men who were proved sailors would ever sink to 
attack without warning an unarmed ship, and to war 
upon undefended women and children. Landsmen, 


who. do not actually face it, may become accustomed 
to German blackguardism, may even extenuate it as the 
German’s only resource, but the seaman will not forget. 
England has fought many nations at sea, but it 


never before fought a nation that has thrown overboard 
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the sea-code of decency and honour. Our seamen 
will remember German brutalities long after peace with 
Germany has been signed, and generations will pass 
before German sailors are weloomed again to the free- 
masonry of their craft. Tariff or no tariff there will 
be a great barrier, raised by German hands, between 
German trade and British ports. The one signal proof 
of our victory to remote Asia and Africa, which are as 
important as Europe to us, will be the ubiquity of the 
British Merchant flag and the almost complete disap- 
pearance of the German. Are we, who know the risks 
our men have run and the vileness of the attacks upon 
them, going to throw our ports wide open to the 
scoundrels? German publicists are still demonstrating 
the need of more coaling stations for their sea-trade ! 
They will be lucky if they retain one. They have been 
judged by the men who know the sea. 

Admiration and praise and perpetual gratitude are 
the bare due of the officers and men of the British 
Merchant Service. Is no more material reward pos- 
sible? Mr. Cornford advocates higher pay, pensions, 
and better ships, and with all these we agree. Of the 
enormous profits earned by shipowners the skipper and 
mate and seaman receive very small shares, but they do 
not complain, and since the war began they have never 
neglected their duty in order to hold up the owners. 
Mr. Cornford further argues that the Mercantile Marine 
should be made a State service, and that shipping 
should remain under the control, if not the complete 
ownership, of Government. Here we feel that some 
warning and caution are necessary. Independence is 
the root virtue of the British seaman, and individual 
initiative and responsibility have made him the unbeat- 
able man he is. These are the very virtues which 
flourish under a system of competition and wither 
under State control. At a time when we have the 
strongest reasons to be grateful for a system which 
has proved that, in the most essential class of the 
nation, it has produced the most valuable of human 
qualities, we ought to hesitate long before we change. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE “ HUN- 
STIGGINSES ”’. 


OTHING could have been better than Sir George 
Cave’s handling of the prohibition question in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, and the 
Government must be heartily congratulated on having 
reached—and recorded—a sane and entirely practicable 
decision. The Solicitor-General, speaking for the 
Cabinet—and voicing, we may be perfectly sure, the 
vast body of temperate and patriotic opinion in the 
British Isles—would have nothing to do with, or say 
for, the proposal to make all alcoholic liquor illegal by 
Act of Parliament. He described it as impracticable. 
He might have gone further and have described it as 
mad. But it is not only impracticable, it is cruel and 
insulting to the great British Army in France and else- 
where to-day, for it designs-—though it does not openly 
proclaim that design—to deny absolutely the soldier in 
the trenches his ration of rum and likewise the sailor 
on the North Sea. 

The result of such a step would be disaster, and very, 
very few of the zealots who urge it can, we think, have 
been where the writer of this article has been of late— 
in the terrible icebound fighting and communication 
trenches of the Allied armies, and in their holes and 
caves in the earth, where life is not ‘much more than 
supportable, even in conditions of fine and mild 
weather. To cut off the alcoholic ration to those men 
would be as cruel as it would be insane—we use this 
word in its original as well as in its familiar sense. Sir 
George Cave, we were glad to see, did not shirk this 
point in his masterly and reasoned speech. 

“Will the House wish’, asked Sir George Cave, 
“that the men shivering in the trenches should be 
deprived in future of the amount of alcoholic drink 
which they are now allowed? ”’ 

We were also glad to see that Sir George Cave made 
short work of the statement that the masses of the 


population to-day are steeped in strong drink and are 


living a tipsy life. ‘‘ For my part’’, he said, “I 


believe that the enormous mass of the people are . 


absolutely moderate in their demands”, And it is this 
mass that is to be insulted and punished—as well as the 
men at the front—because of the misconduct of what 
Sir George Cave regards as a very small minority of 
over-drinkers. Was there ever such an ill-considered 
and impossible proposal as that of the total prohibi- 
tionists by Act of Parliament in the midst of @ 
tremendous crisis like the present? 

However, the Government have swept it away, and 
the whole thing will duly die out, we hope, before it 
does much more mischief. For the rest, we cordially 
agree with the restrictions and other precautions 
mentioned by Sir George Cave. The Government 
must take sane and drastic steps in order to stop over- 
drinking and to support the plans of Lord Devonport, 
the Food Controller, who is doing sterling work 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 133) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. G, 
Stone, C.M.G. 
THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE U-Boat War. 
have crowded upon one another with such 
rapidity of late that it was almost inevitable that 
some hasty and ill-considered deductions should be 
drawn from them before their relation to each other 
and to the war could be seen in proper perspective. It 
seemed, therefore, inadvisable at first to take too 
seriously what might be mere evanescent impressions, 
and wiser not to give them the advertisement which 
would almost certainly accrue if special efforts were 
made to controvert them. With the passing of the 
days; however, it becomes increasingly clear that 
sanity has not even yet been completely restored, and 
when one of the most sober of the morning papers, 
which carries great and well-deserved influence with a 
very large and important section of the community, in 
a leading article rashly encourages that spirit of un- 
reasonable and unreasoning ‘‘ optimism ”’ to which our 
countrymen are all too prone, it is time to look facts 
in the face and again endeavour, in the light of recent 
events, to drive home the unpalatable truth that there 
is not the slightest chance of our winning the war 
unless every man and every woman in this country 
does—not merely ‘‘ his (or her) Bit’’ but his ALL in 
this great world crisis. 
The most alluring and the most dangerous fallacy is 


that the unrestricted U-boat campaign is ‘‘ the last. 


throw of a desperate gambler ’’ who “‘ knows the game 
is up’”’. 

Another fallacy, only less dangerous because it is less 
credible, is that the German Government, in defying 
the civilised world, and inviting an open breach with 
the United States, is trying to save its face before the 
German people by preparing a situation which would 
make the nation willing’ to accept a less ambitious 
scheme of settlement than it had been promised with- 
out losing confidence in its rulers, in view of the over- 
whelming numbers arrayed against it—in other words, 
‘* peace without victory ”’. 

Another section of easy ‘‘ optimists’’ has already 
begun to bank on the naval and military, but especially 
on the naval, resources of the United States as an asset 
almost certainly available for placing to the credit of 
the Entente, to say nothing of the unlimited financial 
backing which the immense wealth of the United States 
would provide. 

As regards the first of these fallacies, let us try to 
recall the past history of U-boat warfare in the con- 


troversy which has raged between the United States — 


and Germany, with more or less intensity, ever since 
the sinking of the “‘ Lusitania”. A careful study of 


this controversy proves beyond a doubt that through- 
out the interchange of “‘ Notes’ Germany showed a 
greater or less willingness to come to an understanding 
with the United States in direct proportion to the weak- 
ness or strength of her submarine fleet at any given 
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time. When her submarines had for the time being 
been all placed out of action it became of the utmost 
importance to secure time to complete a new and more 
efficient fleet, and dilatory diplomacy secured the time 
needed. As the new fleet approached completion the 

German attitude became less conciliatory, and as soon 
as it was launched on its career of murder there 
appeared to be no further need even to reply to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s last Note. Such, in brief, is the past 
history of the U-boat war up to the time when a 

sufficient number of ocean-going U-boats had been 
launched to make it possible to reply to the last 
American Note in suitable terms—viz., in terms of open 
defiance of the United States and the rights of neutrals. 

It must be clearly understood that at all times, while 
Germany has been talking about ‘‘ restricting ’’ U-boat 
warfare, she has in practice carried on ‘‘ unrestricted ’’ 
warfare to the full extent of her ability. When she 
was hampered for lack of boats her submarine activities 
were undoubtedly ‘‘ restricted ’’, but they were so 
‘restricted’? not from any good will on the 
part of Germany towards neutrals but by the 
force majeure of the British Navy and its auxiliaries. 
It was easy to persuade American public opinion 
that President Wilson had scored a great diplo- 
matic triumph when Germany agreed to make 
certain concessions at a time when she had not the 
means at hand to achieve such material results by 
“unrestricted ’’ submarine warfare as would make it 
worth her while to risk an open breach. During the 
last phase of submarine war, which officially terminated 
on 1 February, Germany was in practice daily ignoring 
her promises to the United States, both in the letter and 
in the spirit, while at the same time cajoling her by 
making the most of the cases in which she appeared 
to have carried 6ut her contract, and expressing readi- 
ness to consider questions of compensation when a 
failure to do so could be brought home to her. And 
thus time was gained for the completion of a sufficient 
number of ocean-going submarines to enable Germany 
to throw off the mask—a mask, be it said, which had 
only deceived the people who were ready and willing 
to be taken in. -Throughout the history of this U-boat 
war we see a definite purpose directing German policy : 
cold calculation of risks and prospects and a far-seeing 
programme of construction—and destruction. And 
yet, even now, there are sane and intelligent people 
who honestly believe that the new phase of U-boat war- 
fare is ‘‘ the last throw of a desperate gambler ’’ who 
“knows the game is up ’’. 

Now let us see what the German Chancellor has to 
say on this subject, safeguarding ourselves, in the first 
instance, by observing that we attach no credence to 
anything which he may say merely because he says it 
—rather the contrary, in fact; but when a statement 
from the Chancellor is completely borne out by the 
recorded history of past events, it is wiser to attach 
some importance to it and to ask ourselves: ‘“‘ If this 
is true, how is it going to affect our country and our 
prospects of winning the war? ’”’ 

On 31 January, in a speech to the Main Committee 
of the Reichstag, the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, made the following statements. 
After referring to the rejection by the Entente Powers 
of Germany’s peace offer : 

By this development of the situation the decision concerning 
submarime warfare has been forced into its last acute stage. 
The question of the U-boat war, as the gentlemen of the Reich- 
stag will remember, has occupied us three times im this Com- 
mittee—namely, in March, May, and September last year. On 
each occasion in an exhaustive statement I expounded the points 
for and against in this question. I emphasised on each occasion 
that I was speaking fro ¢empore, and not as a supporter in prin- 
ciple, or an opponent in principle, of the unrestricted employ- 
meat of U-boats, but in consideration of the military, political, 
and economic situation as a whole. 

I always proceeded from the standpoint as to whether an unre- 
stricted U-boat war will bring us nearer to a victorious peace or 
not. Every means, I said in March, that is calculated to 
Shorten the war is the humanest policy to follow. When the 
most ruthless methods are considered as the best calculated to 

us to victory, and to a swift victory, I said at that time 
then they must be employed. 

The Imperial Chancellor proceeded to explain why in March 
and May last year he opposed am unrestricted U-boat war; why 


again, in ber, according to the unanimous judgment of 
to pala and military authorities, the question was not consi- 
dered ripe for decision. 

In this connection the Chancellor repeated his previous utter- 
ance that as soon as he, in agreement with the Supreme Army 
Command, reached the conviction that ruthless U-boat war wo 
bring Germany nearer to a victorious peace, then the U-boat war 
would be started. 

This moment, he continued, has now arrived. Last autumn the 
time was not yet ripe, but to-day the moment has come when, 
with the greatest prospect of success, we can undertake this enter- 

Where ere a e 
‘In the first place, the most important fact of all is that the 
number of our submarines has very considerably increased as 
compared with last spring, and thereby a firm basis has been 
created for success. 

If we may now venture to estimate the positive advantages of 
am unrestricted U-boat war at a very much higher value than 
last spring, the dangers which arise for us from the U-boat war 


have correspondingly decreased since that time. 


It is absolute folly to go on shutting our eyes to 
facts. As a nation we have always been prone to shut 
our eyes to anything which we do not want to see— 
as witness the social evil in our midst, and the mental, 
moral, and physical results to the race due to our 
determination to ignore it because it was an unpleasant 
subject, and possibly because any political party 
touching it would probably lose votes. j 

There can be nothing clearer: Germany thinks she 
sees her way to starving out Great Britain in less than 
six months. In adopting the criminal steps which are 
essential to the fructification of this policy she has to 
run the risk of an open breach with the United States. 
She believes that she can achieve some sort of victory 
in this way, but probably in no other way; therefore the 
risk of war with the United States must be accepted as 
a necessary evil, which in any case cannot greatly affect 
the course of the war on land, or even on sea, during 
the period which she has calculated will be necessary 
to complete her task, at the end of which, America not- 
withstanding, she will be in a far better position to 
negotiate terms of peace than if she had consented to 
forego her ruthless U-boat campaign as the price of 
American neutrality. 

Owing to our action in tightening the blockade, it 
seems likely that the German plans may have been to 
some extent upset, and we may therefore expect that 
efforts will be made by Germany to stave off the date 
on which the United States may enter into the war 
until she has a larger number of oocean-going sub- 
marines available to carry out her campaign of ‘‘ fright- 
fulness ’’ on a sufficiently extensive scale to ensure its 
success. The United States will apparently wait for an 
overt act on the part of Germany which can admit of no 
justification before declaring war. 

The second fallacy may now be dismissed as being 
generally discredited, the number of its adherents 
visibly falling off from day to day. 

The third fallacy calls for a reminder to 4ts sup- - 

s that the United States is not yet at war with 
Germany, and the somewhat hasty speculations as to 
the help which she would or could give to the Entente 
Powers are both premature and in most cases ill- 
informed in respect to the data upon which they are 
founded. In regard to this fallacy we cannot do better 
than keep constantly before us the concluding words of 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain on the occasion of his speech 
to the great meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on the 6th of this month: “* Now, let nobody suppose 
that, because Count Bernstorff has been given his pass- 
ports, there is nothing else for us to do. Germany 
means to starve us out before she is starved herself. 
There is only one answer which this country can make, 
and that is a blow straight between the eyes. National 
Service can deal that blow. It is for this country to 
see that it is dealt.” 
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SPECIAL ARTICLE. 
VAUX AND VERDUN. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 

‘“ ¥ T is insanity ’’, said my companion, a French 

officer, answering my thoughts as we stood on 
the icebound plateau between Verdun and Fort Vaux 
and looked at the monstrous scene all around us— 
‘‘ pure insanity; but of course we must go on till the 
Germans give way’. The hour was somewhere about 
seven in the morning, and the light faintly gleaming, 
though nothing in the nature of a flush appeared on the 
east. Insanity, raving insanity, is the conclusion 
which no intelligent man who is not wholly used to 
the scene, blasé to it, hardened against reflection and 
grown quite incurious over the effects of war, can fail 
to reach in the environment of Vaux. A young French 
officer who acted as guide asked me later at breakfast 
that morning whether I thought the destruction by 
shell fire completer about Vaux or on the battlefields 
of the Somme. He had served at both; I at different 
times had visited both within the past six months. I 
thought that Nature had taken completer punishment 
about Vaux than in those Somme battlefields I had 
seen, such as Fricourt, Mametz, and Contalmaison. 
But the guide favoured the Somme. He thought a 
greater weight of material had been put on the Somme, 
that the destruction was more absolute there. Another 
French officer of the party holds, I know, my view. 
True, in buildings the Somme, so far as I saw, has it. 
Villages there have been deleted, they have been 
ground to powder in some instances; whereas the 
villages about Verdun and such isolated buildings as 
lay in the insane wilderness of Vaux have not, I think, 
been more than pounded to pieces. I saw substantial 
upstanding bits of walls on our way to and from Vaux, 
and as morning came and we left the place and took 
to the motor road again—and to civilisation and coffee 
at Verdun—I remember to have seen the lovely little 
spright of a bird, dressed in yellow and black, and 
named oxeye, foraging for insect life in the burst 
masonry of a roofless cottage which boasted three up- 
standing walls. Where are three such good walls on 
the battlefield of Somme? I at least did not see 
them there last year. 

But as to Nature, it did strike me that she had taken 
severer punishment on this plateau of Vaux than even 
in Mametz wood, which in a way still is, and around 
the Mametz village that once was. The plateau was 
clad, before the battle came, by large woods. I thought 
| knew something about woods, having been brought 
up in the heart of a great one, and knowing the names 
of the various trees and shrubs and underwoods: oak 
and ash, maple, wild merry tree, whitebeam, dogwood, 
the firs and several thorns. Thus when on the 
previous day I walked through the moderately shelled 
and tortured woods of the Argonne I recognised some 
of the familiar trees and underwoods of my own down 
country of Southern England. But I was humbled in 
woodcraft on the Vaux plateau; for when I asked 
whether a fire, literally a fire, had not swept through 
these fir woods and licked them up, I was told they had 
never been fir woods at all and there had been no 
forest fire. They had not been burnt, they had been 
shelled out, and the shocking barked stumps of the 
trees I was looking on were, as a fact, stumps of oaks 
and other deciduous trees. 

The great Fort of Vaux must be approached and 
entered in the dark, and should be quitted before day- 
light, for there is no cover, the enemy is very near, he 
watches with his machine-guns and rifles, and there 


are the shell and shrapnel batteries within range, to be 
called up by telephone. The telephone perhaps disputes 
with high explosive the reputation of being the chief 
murderer in the war. Is not the telephone the ears, is 
it not the eyes and the brain-centre of the guns? The 
telephone does not actually perform the blasting to bits 
and wiping clean out; but the telephone seems to be 
the principal agent by which it is done. Would not 
killing on a great scale prove intolerably slow, when 
armies run to millions, were it not for the telephone, 
which tells us when to do it, and with an exquisite 
nicety corrects our aim when we bungle? 

The Germans, then, being so handy, Vaux must be 
visited in the dark—and do not leave too late after 
seeing it. The compensation for getting up at four 
in the morning and slipping and plunging an hour in 
snow and ice and piercing cold is that the scene on 
this Vaux plateau is phantasmal as any which Dante 
visualised for his Inferno. Imagine miles upon miles 
of once noble woods blasted and smashed into frag- 
ments and ghastly stumps, and imagine not one 
solitary whole or half-whole tree in all that wilderness. 
Imagine the ground, in whatever direction you turn, 
once you are on that plateau, pocked with jagged pits 
liere and round basins there, hundreds of thousands 
of them. And then fill in with the wreckage of battle 
—carts, corpses, horses, strewn wire, and the rest of 
it. The decent snow, when I was there, shrouded, 
it is true, most of this wreckage, and the merciful frost 
and east wind, with its icy tang, spared one the 
sickening scents of old battles. Yet, even so, there 
were terrible things sticking up indignantly to the sky 
and glued to the earth. Here was the head and neck 
of a horse, its mouth wide, a sprinkling of snow on its 
thin mane, whilst though you hasten along, and pry not 
too curiously, you cannot, I should say, escape for long 
the limb or head or trunk of a still unburied soldier. 
Here is one gripped by the frost at the very edge of 
the path: pass on without pausing, it is not good to 
wait. As dawn comes the carrion crows arouse them- 
selves to their pleasures. I saw one or two of them 
the day before flitting over No Man’s Ground in the 
Champagne, but I suspect there has been a migration 
of them from the ground of the 1915 to that of the 
1916 offensive. France is full of friendly, glossy 
rooks, clean feeders following the plough in the fields 
or the transport wagons in the roads. But the crow is 
another story. He smells the battle from afar, and his 
loud, hoarse call from the stump of a tree in the desola- 
tion around Vaux may, I fear, long be heard. 

The trees of Vaux are cut in two and smashed down 
into jagged stumps, but where is their missing wood? 
I suggested it may all lie in splinters under the snow 
and ice; but this is not so. The vast bulk of the wood 
has disappeared. It seems to have been pulverised, 
just as the masonry of the ex-villages of the Somme 
has been pulverised. It has simply gone, anyway, and 
there is an end of it. Unnumbered human beings have 
clean disappeared in intense shell fire, so likewise, I 
suppose, the green wood and the dry. 

The woods and plateau of Vaux have been driven 
mad, raving mad, and scarcely can generations of peace 
restore them to the sweet sanity of Nature. They 
present nakedly in the rigour of a winter night the most 
frightful phantasmagory of devildom. The Somme 
may be the same in like conditions : I only saw it in the 
mild September sunshine, with crowds of cheery men 
all about, and with the glow and excitement of a live 
battle just in front of me over the little ridge that cut 
the world in two. I saw it when green things were 
About Vaux 


still growing and the skies serene blue. 
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on an Arctic night is no mitigation except such as 
the shroud of snow and the iron of frost afford. 

And yet we have this paradox—the field of Vaux is 
the field of an imperishable French glory. Of all the 
deeds of France, from the reign of Charlemagne, 
through the Napoleonic era, till to-day, Vaux stands 
first in élan and in might. Through the first months of 
1916, through the spring, summer, and far into the 
autumn, France withstood the tremendous onslaught of 
Germany. The enemy forced her out of Vaux. She 
dropped on one knee and fought so for a while. Then 
she rose, hurled herself on the enemy, drove him from 
Vaux, and re-held all that chain of earth fortresses 
which secure the symbol named Verdun! To the eye 
this Verdun is a heap of ruins, not more habitable, so 
far as I could gather, walking through it in moonlight, 
than the Forum at Rome, but of priceless worth to the 
cause of mankind. When the historian hereafter visits 
the ruins of Verdun he will go up among the haunted 
woods of Vaux and recognise that it was here France 
saved herself and the civilised world. That is why the 
latest feat of France is her greatest. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THROUGH GRATICULED GLASSES.—II. MUD. 
By Ax. X. 

7 HE roads are bad—oh, yes, very bad!” 

Everybody wags his head and depresses you 
just as much as he possibly can. No mention is 
made of ‘‘no roads ’’, because you cannot discuss a 
nonentity. And yet there are no roads beyond that! 
The horses splash about ingenuously in the swamp 
which is our wagon line, little dreaming of what lies 
before them. At least they are spared the torment of 
apprehension. 

‘“*You will take the guns up to the new position 
to-morrow morning, X———’’, says the battery com- 
mander, with his eyes intent on the study of a map 
before him. ‘‘ This is the road; here the road ceases. 
You will do your best.’’ I salute, give as cheerful a 
‘* Yessir! ’’ as I can pronounce, and also turn to the 
map. ‘‘ There is a good deal of mud beyond where 
the road ceases ’’, he continues; ‘‘ you had better have 
twenty horses to a team’’. ‘‘ Twenty horses to a 
team! So it is as bad as that! Hem!’ He doesn’t 
look up. He does not want to see the inquiry in my 
face. He, too, is asking himself questions. ‘‘ You 
need not have twenty horses hooked in all the way ”’, 
he says; ‘‘ but just between where the hard road ends 
and the position ’’. I find, on examining the map, that 
the distance between where the hard roads end and the 
gun position is about two miles. 

Dinner is a dull affair. We are in a cottage in which 
there is not a single door or window. The canvas we 
have nailed up all over the yawning openings in the 
walls blows now convex, now concave, with the wind. 
One side of us is frozen to the bone, the other grilled 
by a smoking brazier, for which we can find no other 
fuel than wood. 

The morning looks threateningly ahead with its one 
besetting and besotting obsession—mud. Such mud 
has never been seen before. It has been described 
often enough. No description,does it justice. It sinks 
below the limitations of mere words. It teaches you, 
too, a number of things you did not know before— 
among others, for instance: (1) That the human foot is 
an excellent suction machine which can create a vacuum 
at every step when its owner, in order to get along, 
tries to withdraw it from out two to three feet of mud. 
(2) That the horse’s foot is an even better suction 
machine. (3) That boots, however well-fitting, are 
held down by the vacuum created, and that the foot 
inside, in its efforts to rise, actually begins to slip the 
boot and to chafe itself raw in so doing. (4) The horse, 
not having a boot, but only a shoe, loses his shoe; 
but his more perfect foot as a vacuum-creating pump 


is compensated for by his not wearing boots. In that 
march. 

You acquire a certain fondness for your men after a 
while. This cannot be helped, however much you may 

You are also tempted to favouritism. Indeed, 
you actually have your favourites, though you strain 
every nerve not to show it. There may be some men 
you actually love. That happens too and cannot help 
happening after months and months of close associa- 
tion. You would not be human if it were otherwise. 
But all this only makes your work a thousand times 
more harrowing. To witness suffering, disheartening 
discomfort, fine courage under danger, and even death, 
in those one would naturally wish to shield and protect 
from such things—nay, to be obliged to command them 
to court such things, embrace such things, live with 
nothing besides such things—is the most difficult and 
most distressing of an officer’s duties. Ask anyone 
who has a heart, or who had one before the war, 
whether this is not so! 

You have probably spent months, too, in trying to 
keep your horses in approximately good fettle. It is 
difficult as things are; but you have left no stone 
unturned to give them the optimum of conditions, 

And now to see these same horses and your own 
men floundering, staggering, plunging, and almost 
drowning in this sea of mud, everyone doing his 
damnedest—the horses no less than the men—so much 
so that you begin to feel a vague admission of guilt 
forming in your conscience for having commanded such 
a mad manceuvre; to watch your guns stick, not once, 
but a score of times in every mile, your gunners at the 
drag-ropes or with shovels, above their knees in mud, 
drag-ropes snapping mockingly like tinder, and you 
yourself hoarse from the repeated cries of ‘‘ Ready! ”’ 
‘* Altogether, heave! ’’ or ‘‘ Walk march !’’—this sort 
of thing makes you feel that even the most tremendous 
difficulties of civilian life are but child’s play. 

An infantry ration party goes by—quartermaster, 
sergeant, ration- and water-bearers. It is difficult 
enough for you to move, unencumbered as you are, 
and this infantry ration party, bathed in perspiration 
and dragging themselves along like laden flies on a 
sticky flypaper, send a searching question like a flash 
to your heart: How much can man endure? 

To-night you yourself expect a ration party. The 
gun position must have bread, meat, and drink to- 
morrow. Dreamily you ask yourself how on earth it 
is going to be done. However, that is another’s busi- 
ness: the senior subaltern’s business, and his trouble 
to boot! So you dismiss the thing from your mind. 
It is not your trouble. The acting sergeant-major at 
the gun position on the same evening sees to it, how- 
ever, that it should also be your trouble. 

It is pitch dark. The guns are in their pits; over an 
hour and a half ago you saw the last of your worn-out 
teams trail wearily westward back to the wagon-line. 
The voice of your acting sergeant-major is unmistak- 
able; it is full of such sweet reminiscences; centuries 
of steak and ale at the wayside inns of Old England. 

that Mr. X——?”’ 

‘* Yes, Sergeant Y- , what is it?’’ 

‘“‘ Bombardier in charge of the ration party, sir, just 
reported that the packhorse carrying the bread and 
bacon has stuck in the mud, and all the rations are as 
good as done for!”’ 

The gun position without food on the morrow! Im- 
possible! Something must be done immediately ! 

‘Send gunners with drag-ropes at once to pull the 
horse out.’’ 

‘* That’s already done, sir.’’ 

You think of those same gunners, who all day have 
been pulling at guns and straining their very entrails 
out in the clinging mud, and you swallow a lump of 
confused astonishment in your throat. 

In about three-quarters of an hour the bread—or 
what remains of it—is brought to the door of 
dug-out. You examine it critically with your electric 
torch. It looks hopeless—perfectly hopeless. 

‘* Have you a reserve of biscuits, Sergeant Y——? ”’ 
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The very same gunners who all day have been 
snapping drag-ropes like string stand panting all 
around you. There must be a look in their eyes 
which you know quite well, so you don’t trouble to 
certify that it is really there. It says quite plainly : 
‘To-day! A day like this, and no grub to-morrow! ”’ 

Sergeant Y—— knows the look in the men’s eyes, 
and he knows also what you are going through. But 
having more dramatic sense than cowardice, and feel- 
ing it is in no way incumbent upon him to mitigate 
your own trouble, he says: ‘‘ No biscuits, sir.”’ 

You bow your head, and give vent to what you hope 
will sound a wise and comforting ‘‘ Hem! ”’ 

In a flash, however, you know for a dead certainty 
that that ‘‘ Hem!” was wise. You have thought of 
something. There lies all the bread for to-morrow 
coated with layers of mud, but you can see a way of 
transforming it all into sweet white crumb again. 

Call the cooks, please, Sergeant Y-——.”” 

The music of the wayside inns of Old England 
rings out across the black position. ‘‘ Gunner F ! 
Gunner C——!”’. 

The cooks appear. A flash of my torch reveals the 
dirtiest men in the battery—they are the men I called 
for. 

Gunner F is the senior cook, so I turn to him. 

Have you any expanded metal? ’’ 

“* Yessir.” 

** Have you plenty of fuel? ” 

‘* Plenty of ammunition boxes, sir.’’ 

‘‘Right-ho!” (Incidentally you know these 
ammunition boxes cost about 6s. 8d. each to make, 
and represent at the most one franc’s worth of wood 
fuel, but you know there is nothing else to burn in 
this wilderness, and so you say, ‘‘ Right-ho! ’’) 

‘**T shall want you, Gunner F , to make a huge 
fire. Across the top of it you will spread a sheet of 
expanded metal. D’you understand? ”’ 

‘* Yessir.” 

‘* And on the expanded metal you will lay all these 
lumps of mud.”’ 

** Yessir.”’ 

‘“‘Tt may be an all night’s job, but if you don’t do 
it we shall have nothing to eat to-morrow.’’ 

My plan has dawned upon Sergeant Y. ’s mind. 

‘‘That’s a splendid idea, sir,” he says enthusiasti- 
cally. 
‘“ And then to-morrow morning all you will have to 
do is to chip off the baked clay.’’ 

** Yessir.” 

In this way the battery had three meals of perfectly 
sweet bread on the following day in spite of the mud. 


THE IMAGISTS. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


R. JOHNSON, surveying the achievement of 
D English poetry from the earliest days to the 
close of the eighteenth century, decided that, so far as 
metrical skill and the resources of prosody could go. 
the English language was incapable of higher triumphs 
than those which decorated the muse of Alexander 
Pope. In Pope, he believed, the beauty and the dig- 
nity of the national language had attained their highest 
possible perfection; in the future other things of note 
and vigour might be done, but nothing more exquisite, 
nothing more impeccably musical. That judgment 
might well serve as a text upon the futility of prophecy ; 
it is also in itself sufficient to give pause to the rash 
audacities of later criticism. The eighteenth century 
was an age which bestowed the most sensitive care 
upon the technicalities of the poet’s art, and Dr. John- 
son was its strongest and most representative voice. 
Yet he could see no farther ahead of him than to believe 
that the polished, mechanical couplets of ‘‘ The Rape 
of the Lock’’ were the last possible refinement of 
English prosody. Looking back upon all that poetry 
has achieved since then, criticism may well hesitate to 
dogmatise over new departures. 

The newest movement in English verse, however, is 


one sufficiently disconcerting to readers trained upon 
tradition to make serious demands upon their patience 
and receptivity. The Imagists, it must be confessed, 
compose a strange and unfamiliar little company. At 
first they were generally dismissed as eccentrics; but 
they have persevered in the face of discouragement, 
and have now several slender volumes of vers libre to 
their credit. Moreover, to their latest anthology* they 
have prefixed a temperate and sensible essay, setting 
forth clearly and without arrogance the principles upon 
which they work, and inviting, as they certainly de- 
serve, a fair consideration in the light of their own 
aims and intentions. This essay is calculated to dispel 
a good deal of the misapprehension which the early 
excesses of ‘‘Imagism’”’ inevitably encountered, by 
making it clear that, however far the products of the 
movement may fall short of its ambition, there is 
nothing in that ambition itself which cannot be made 
to take line with the natural processes and intentions 
of the poet’s art. 

The Imagists, we are told, base their poetry upon 
cadence rather than upon metre, and they define 
cadence as ‘‘the sense of perfect balance of flow and 
rhythm ’’. In this they can hardly claim to be violent 
innovators; the choruses of A‘schylus are based upon 
no other principle, nor, for the matter of that, are the 
dactyllic splendours of Swinburne. But the Imagists 
extend the sphere of balance or flow outside the limit 
of the line or verse, so as to include the whole poem, 
and require the whole for its full effect. There must 
be the ‘‘circular swing of a balanced pendulum ”’, 
which may complete itself in a verse, or may need a 
long ‘‘strophe’’ in which to round off its harmony. 
‘‘The circle need not always be the same size, nor 
need the times allowed to negotiate it be always the 
same. There is room for an infinite number of varia- 
tions. . . . But one thing must be borneinmind: a 
cadenced poem is written to be read aloud; in this 
way only will its rhythm be felt. Poetry is a spoken 
and not a written art... .’’ There is nothing very 
new in this: and, indeed, the vers libristes proceed 
to dissociate themselves from any claim to the novelty 
of revolution. ‘‘ The name vers libre ’’, they say, “‘ is 
new; the thing, most emphatically, is not’’. And 
they cite Milton, Dryden, Matthew Arnold, and W. E. 
Henley as illustrious forerunners in the employment 
of unrhymed and cadenced metres. These exemplars 
are worth more than a volume of theory. Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Philomela’’, we are told, ‘‘is a shining 
example ’’ of what they are aiming at. And no one, 
they might well add, has found fault with the metrical 
excellence of 


Eternal passion! eternal pain! ’’ 


Thus far, as we have observed, the Imagist aim is 
reasonable enough; but, unfortunately, this quota- 
tion of examples turns their weapon against their own 
breasts. For, knowing definitely what they are aim- 
ing at, we are the better able to judge of their success 
or failure. Let, then, anyone accustomed to the fall 
of poetry read, let us say, Arnold’s ‘‘ Philomela ” 
and Henley’s ‘‘ Margarit Sorori’’, and then, with 
those cadences still lingering in his ears, read aloud 
(since the spoken sound is to be the test of poetry) 
H.D.’s complete poem, ‘‘ Sitalkas ’’: 


‘“‘ Thou art come at length 
More beautiful 
Than any.-cool god 
In a chamber under 
Lycia’s far coast, 
Than any high god 
Who touches us not 
Here in the seeded grass. 
Aye, than Argestes 
Scattering the broken leaves.” 


Where are we to trace here ‘‘ the complete swing 
of the pendulum the strophe rounding and 
expression into a melodious whole? There is no 


***Some Imagist Poets.” 1916. Ai Antho 
don: Constable. 2s. net. lees. 44%; 
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melody in the poem at all, and the thought is as thin 
as the language. And here are two complete poems, 
two examples of ‘‘ perfect balance of flow and rhythm ”’ 
from the pen of Mr. Ezra Pound. Here is the first: 


“*O fan of white silk, 
clear as frost on the grass-blade, 
You also are laid aside.”’ 


And here is the second: 


‘“‘ The petals fall in the fountain, 
the orange-coloured rose-leaves, 
Their ochre clings to the stone.”’ 


Each of these utterances is offered as the completely- 
cadenced expression of a completed thought. And in 
the face of such inarticulation it is simply an imperti- 
nence to quote the choral odes of ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ”’ 
as professing the same standard of metrical tone. Yet 
it is to these examples that the Imagists appeal as the 
foundation of their method. 

Or take Miss Amy Lowell, endeavouring to repro- 
duce in words the effect of a string quartet playing a 
piece of music by M. Stravinsky : 

‘*Bang! Bump! Tong! 

. Petticoats, 
Stockings, 
Sabots, 
Delirium flapping its thigh-bones ; 
Red, blue, yellow, 
Drunkenness steaming in colours; 
Red, yellow, blue, 
Colours and flesh weaving together, 
In and out, with the dance, 
Coarse stuffs and hot flesh weaving together. 
Pigs’ cries white and tenuous, 
White and painful, 
White and— 
Bump! 
Tong ! 


What is produced here is the absolute negation of 
all form and expression, and we should like to hear 
M. Stravinsky’s judgment upon this singular mis- 
translation of his work. So far as the essences of 
poetry are concerned, confusion could surely no farther 


go. 

The trouble seems to be that the Imagists have not 
yet arrived at a proper understanding of their own 
principles, and are trying to write ‘‘ vers libre’ with- 
out a sufficiently trained and sensitive ear. By far 
the most successful of them, Mr. Richard Aldington, 
achieves his best effect in a poem unfortunately much 
too long for quotation, the really beautiful and 
haunting ‘‘Eros and Psyche”’, with which the 
Imagists’ Annual for 1916 opens. Here, indeed, is 
unrhymed and cadenced verse employed with a true 
sense of rhythm and of beauty; here, also, are images 
and ideas in perfect consonance with the expression. 
And inferior only to this poem is the entire collection 
is Miss Amy Lowell’s ‘‘ Patterns ’’, where, again, the 
imagery and the music merge into a strongly dramatic 
lyric of genuine force. But these pieces stand 
practically alone in their mastery of method. The rest 
is little but crude experimentalism. 

Imagism, no doubt, is a natural reaction from the 
metrical fluency of the Victorians, just as French 
Symbolism was a revolt against the classic perfection 
of the Parnassians. But the French Symbolists, with 
whom the Imagists seek to ally themselves in their 
profession of faith, did, at any rate, know the business 
of verse-making ; they were artists and artificers to the 
finger-tips. The Imagists, on the other hand, are in 
such a hurry to assert their independence that they 
have not taken time to prepare a new art with which 
to supplant the old. It is all very well to talk about 
the perfect swing of the poetic pendulum; but what is 
to be said when the cadence completes itself like this? 

“Thy feet are white 
Upon the foam of the sea; 
Hold me fast, thou bright Swan, 
Lest I stumble, 


What, indeed, but that the feet of swans are not 
white, and do not lie upon the foam of the sea, and 
that, if the poet falls into the water, a swan would 
be the last creature to hold him fast? What, indeed, 
but that the entire ‘‘ Nocturne ’’ is nonsense, and that 
Imagism must be much more certain of its ground 
before it can claim to usurp the place of a band of 
singers who knew at least what they meant to say, and 
said it with such perfection that a whole generation 
hung spellbound on their lips? 


THE VILLAGE INDUSTRIES OF INDIA—AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


By BisHop FRopSsHAM. 


N irreverent humorist once declared that the first 
words uttered by our protoprogenitor to his 
wife after their eviction from their Mesopotamian 
paradise were, ‘“‘ My dear, we are cm Hos times of 
transition ’’. It might be a trite thing, efore, even 
in these days, when the edifice of our civilisation has 
come tumbling about our ears, to commence a partial 
estimate of ‘‘ the foundations of Indian Economics ’* 
with any similar apophthegm. But trite things are 
usually true, and, if mature wisdom is the application 
of truth to ever-changing circumstances, the secret of 
eternal youth is the power to perceive the changes and 
to appreciate their significance. 

One of the many great facts that are emerging from 
the chaos of idealism around us is a new conception of 
the solidarity of humanity. Mr. Kipling, in his ballad 
of ‘‘ East and West ”’, did not intend his couplet, that 
‘never the twain shall meet ’’, to be held as exclusive 
of the deep bonds which unite strong men all the world 
over. His other writings are a protest against any 
subtle untruth to the contrary, although it is mouthed 
as a commonplace by men of little experience and less 
imagination. So, also, Matthew Arnold’s vision of the 
** silent, deep disdain ” of a slumbrous never-changing 
East, although it was seen honestly by the poet, is 
being falsified by experience. Many Brahmins are 
contemptuous of Western ideals of life—if the objects 
of European endeavours may be called idealistio—but 
their number is diminishing rapidly. The philo- 
sophically minded East has felt the impulse of both 
Western Kultur and Western civilisation. Those 
Brahmins ‘‘ who are intelligent become lawyers or 
Government servants, and those who fail in the com- 
petition become petty clerks in railway or mercantile 
offices. The middle classes also leave their village and 
get scattered all over the country to earn a living.”’ 
This is Mr. Mukerjee’s estimate of the standardisation 
of life that is in progress. The whole truth is that, 
even before the war, the East was convulsed 
economically and socially through its contact with the 
West. This war has only accentuated the convulsion 
—crossed the “‘ t’s’’ and dotted the “‘i’s”’. English 
and Indians realise that there is an ethical kinship 
between them that knows neither East nor West, 
‘* border, nor breed, nor birth’’. We have yet to see, 
however, that the same social maladies are to be found 
in India that exist in England, and that a similar 
remedy may heal many ills in the whole body corporate 
of the Empire. 

Looking at the economic situation as a whole, 
Europeans are beginning to realise that the over- 
development of the towns and the depopulation of the 
villages represent a factor upon which the safety of 
the British Empire may turn ultimately. In Australia, 
which is European racially, although sub-Asiatic geo- 
graphically, there has been an abnormal town develop- 
ment. Sydney and Melbourne alone drew to them- 
selves more than a third of the population of a country 
as large in area as the United States. The serious 
character of the situation was realised long before the 
war. The watchword throughout the Commonwealth 
for some years has been “‘ back to the land’’. The 
idea of returning to the land—I know this from 
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observation—had entered into the blood of young Aus- 
tralia. Having tasted town life, they held that the 
freedom of the bush was far better. The same concep- 
tion is glowing in England, although it has not yet 
burst into flame nor seized the imagination of young 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. This is because the cir- 
cumstances of British towns do not allow the free open 
life possible even to ‘those who dwell in the over- 
developed cities of Australia. Young Britishers, born 
and bred under the smoke clouds of London and 
Glasgow, know nothing better in their hours of 
pleasance than watching a football match by day and 
blinking at cinematographs by night. Having learned 
as soldiers to expand their lungs in the free air, are 
they likely to go back without a struggle to selling 
tape or punching tram tickets or working as automata 
at some American labour-saving machine? If not, 
what will they do? 

The Dominions are confidently expecting a wave of 
migration. The other day, in a provincial Red Cross 
Hospital, I heard two wounded Australians blatantly 
prophesying this to all and sundry of their wounded 
comrades who listened with the set faces of men who 
were considering an unwelcome possibility. If the dis- 
gruntled town dwellers of these islands go to Canada 
or to Australia, they will be wanted there on the land. 
The Dominions do not desire their own labour market 
to be disturbed, and, what is more, the Labour Govern- 
ment are not likely to allow any industrial immigration 
unless it may be to foster new industries. They need men 
to open up the country—to ‘‘ make jobs’ for them- 
selves. But is not this the case in the British Isles? 
The supreme problem of the future will be connected 
with the land and its agricultural development. Tied 
as I am by the closest ties to Australia, and anxious 
as [ am for its development, let me confess that I 
dread more than I can easily express a further deple- 
tion of our young manhood, already taxed all too 
heavily in the toll-house of death. The watchword in 
England should not be ‘‘ emigration ’’, but “‘ back to 
the land ’’, and that includes incidentally the conserva- 
tion of village industries. One of the first results of a 
land policy will be the development and increase of 
vilages and small country towns. 

The situation in India from economic causes similar 
to those that have been operating in England for 
centuries is developing rapidly and will involve con- 
sequences of no less complexity and importance. India 
to-day, with obvious reservations, may be compared to 
England in Tudor days. About 85 per cent. of the 
population of the whole of India live in the country. 
There are 190 towns in Bengal, which contain only 
5 per cent. of the population of the province. The 
villages make up the remaining 95 per cent. There 
has been a disintegration of village life, but this has 
not affected appreciably, so far, either the congested 
nor the sparsely populated districts. The Indian 
peasant clings to his own home, and the ‘*‘ movement 
between different parts of India is usually of a 
temporary character, and does not involve a permanent 
change of residence’’. The report of the Factory 
Commission in 1908 says: ‘‘ The Indian factory hand 
is primarily an agriculturist. His real home is in his 
native village, not in the city where he works. He 
leaves both wife and children behind him when he 
emigrates to the factory, and regularly returns to them 
to look after his family affairs and to rest from his 
labours’’. Eight years ago the Commissioners were 
able to add to this an opinion that the Indian factory 
hand ‘‘can always find work in his village if he gets 
tired of the factory ’’’. Could they do so now? And, 
if so, how long can they say so? The disintegration 
of Indian village life has set in and may easily sweep 
away in the flood the foundations of Indian economy. 
The chief value of Mr. Mukerjee’s work is that he 
states the situation with lucid clearness both as regards 
the value of the village industries and the causes of 
village disintegration, and his work is not only 
interesting to those who are concerned with the future 
of India, but to those who wish to regard the Imperial 
question of village industries as a whole. 


Mr. Mukerjee has drawn upon Europe with a free 


hand for precedents, which he seeks primarily to apply 


to Indian conditions, but which are applicable to wider 
conditions. That he has looked to Europe rather than 
to these Islands is natural, because on the Continent 
the land question has been settled for a century, and 
small industries exist in far greater number and 
variety than in England. In France, for instance, it was 
estimated, before the war, that one-half of the popula- 
tion lived upon agriculture and one-third upon industry. 
This third part was equally distributed between the 
great industries and the small ones. In Germany, as 
might be expected, the organised combines have been 
modifying old German conditions of labour to the 
American standard. Out of 14°3 million people in the 
German Empire living on industry, only 5°4 million 
belonged to small industries. In Hungary, on the 
other hand, the Government has been for some years 
fostering small village industries by the supply of 
machinery to independent craftsmen upon terms. The 
experiment appears to have been successful. From 
about two thousand craftsmen supplied with machines, 
in less than fifty cases have the machines been 
declared forfeited because the owners were unable to 
use them or to keep them permanently working. ‘‘ Out 
of 1,922 craftsmen, 434 work in iron and metal and 390 
in the clothing industry. A considerable number of 
machines have been supplied also to co-operations, 219 
cases in all.’’ It is the co-operative system fostered 
by Government action that Mr. Mukerjee is anxious 
should be adopted in India, with this proviso, that the 
system should be given a wider and more compre 
hensive application than has been customary so far. 
‘*Co-operative credit’’, he maintains, ‘‘ has been 
unduly emphasised, while agricultural co-operation, co- 
operative purchase, and co-operative sale have been left 
in the background.’’ 

There is not space to develop Mr. Mukerjee’s theme, 
while it would be presumptuous for one who knows 
India very slightly to sit in judgment upon it. Mr. 
Mukerjee has laid his finger upon a social and economic 
weakness which is well known in this land. He has 
indicated a method of dealing with it which may be 
applicable in England, but which certainly is worth 
considering by all who are interested in the fortunes of 
our fellow-citizens in India. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROHIBITIONIST FANATICISM. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Everyone anxious for real temperance must 
welcome your larger view. 

When one sees the harm that intemperance does one 
can understand the fanaticism of the prohibitionists; 
but (as a believer in real ‘‘ temperance *’) I would wam 
them that if people cannot get alcohol legitimately they 
will always find ways of getting it illegitimately—or 
drugs—with far worse results ! 

I do not assert that alcohol is a necessity, for we 
see how much education has led men to reduce con- 
sumption, but I think that in this chilly north ‘‘ beer 
and ’baccy’’ are legitimate alleviations, and though 
coercion may be necessary for the irresponsible few, 
it would be a grave harm to the many if they could 
only obtain it by illegitimate means. 

Temperance reformers were on right lines when they 
relied on high licences and police supervision, as the 
result was that publicans had too much at stake to 
encourage too much drinking. 

When some unwise bishops joined Miss Corelli in 
attacking ‘‘ tied ’’ houses they did not realise that big 
companies naturally kept strict surveillance over their 
tenants and made them realise what a curse the 
drunkard was to everybody, and that therefore the 
‘* tied ’’ house was generally better conducted than the 
“free ’’. With man’s invariable revolt against restric- 
tions, ‘‘ clubs ’’ were started where drink was obtain- 
able without restrictions. Police action has decreased 
this danger at last, but I fear that grocers’ licences 
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have led to a great increase of secret drinking ; and we 
may be sure that whenever alcohol is not obtainable 
openly—with proper restrictions—it will be obtained 
secretly, with far worse results. 

We must not forget there is much self-interest 
behind this attack. There are people who hope for 
largely increased profits, and the ‘‘ temperance lec- 
turer’ finds it as profitable as the valuer. So many 
worthy souls see only one side of a question that it is 
necessary to show there are two. Prudential restraint, 
like curtailment of hours, etc., is helpful to temperance, 
but imprudent prohibition would prove fatal to it. 

Yours truly, 


H. Soames. 


THE WAR LOAN. 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 

The Motor Club, Coventry Street, W.. 
5 February 1917. 
Dear S1r,—A friend of mine the other day told me that 
he and some friends had a sweepstake of 5s. a-piece, the 
winner to receive £100 of War Loan. The sweepstake 
was filled up in the course of a couple of hours. I suggest 
that if this principle were applied as a Government lottery 
in the shape of Premium Bonds, there would be no possible 
anxiety as to the outcome of the War Loan. We have got 
to win this war, and money is one of the most potent fac- 
tors, and I cannot see how even the most puritanical-minded 
can object to such a scheme, which, after all, can do nobody 
any harm. Government lotteries in peace time are preva- 
lent on the Continent, and so during the exigencies of the 
war should be introduced and recognised in this country. 

Yours sincerely, 

BERTIE HALLENDER. 


SINKING OF HOSPITAL SHIPS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 

Sir,—In view of the general conduct of submarine com- 
manders, it is very improbable that they would be deterred 
from sinking hospital ships because there were German 
prisoners on board. Further, any action of this kind might 
put a stop to the ‘‘ surrendering ’’ rot which has set up-in 
the German ranks, and which it is very desirable should 
continue. 

I therefore suggest the following course, which, in view of 
the general situation, would probably have the desired effect. 
A list should be drawn up of all the Government officials of 
Germany and Austria, headed by the two Emperors, and 
going through the male branches, to be continued down- 
wards through the diplomats and staffs—say, two hundred 
lames. 

The list should be published in the Press for all to read. 
The German and Austrian Governments should then be sent 
acopy of the list, and informed that for every hospital ship 
sunk fifty of those whose names are on the list will be 
hanged at the end of the war for each ship sunk. 

The list should not contain the names of those responsible 
for the murder of Nurse Cavell or of Captain Fryatt, who 
vill, of course, be hanged anyway. 

The Central Powers should further be informed that if any 
rson on the list is ‘‘ non est”’, then the person next on 
he list will be substituted. 

This will ensure those low down on the list keeping an 


ye on the others in the event of any hospital ships being 


JOHN FRASER. 


THE LIBERATION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Czech Press Bureau, 
231, Strand, W.C. 
14 February 1917. 
Sir,—The special mention of the Czecho-Slovaks among 
le nations to be liberated from foreign domination in 


fore, allow me to explain who the Czecho-Slovaks are and 
why should the Quadruple Entente take a special interest 
in their cause. 

The name Czecho-Slovaks includes the Czechs of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and the Slovaks of north- 
western Hungary, whose language is almost the same as 
the Czech, and who, in view of the danger of ruthless 
Magyarisation by the Hungarian Government, desire to 
unite themselves with the Czechs. The territory inhabited 
by the Czecho-Slovak nation is about four times as large 
as Belgium, and its population amounts to twelve millions, 
of which about three millions are Germans, (In the re- 
constructed Bohemia it would be impossible to leave out 
this German minority, owing to its intermixion with the 
Czech population and the strategical importance of the 
present natural frontiers between Germany and Bohemia. 
The problem could be solved by granting them a full 
national and political freedom.) 

The Czecho-Slovaks are a highly educated, democratic 
people; their organisation, industry, agriculture and art 
could easily compete with that of any west-European 
countries. Owing to the natural resources their country 
is self-supporting and also the richest in Austria, paying 
more of the State expenses than any other country in the 
Monarchy. The lack of an outlet to the sea could be 
counter-balanced by commercial treaties with the neigh- 
bouring countries, as in Switzerland. 

To understand the claims of independence of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, it is necessary to know their history. They do 
not claim anything new. Their hostile attitude towards 
the Austrian Government (the wholesale surrender of their 
regiments to Russia and Serbia, and the numerous high- 
treason trials with their political leaders during this war) 
is a logical outcome of a centuries-long national struggle 
with the Habsburgs. The origin of this struggle-was 
the refusal of the Protestant Czech nobility to recognise 
the right to the throne of Bohemia of the Catholic Habs- 
burg Ferdinand II. in 1619. In 1526 Bohemia federated 
herself in a free union with Hungary and Austria proper 
to resist the Turkish invasion of Europe, and enjoyed a 
complete freedom with regard to her domestic affairs, the 
Habsburgs having only an elective right to the throne of 
Bohemia. In 1619 the Protestant Czech nobility refused 
to recognise Ferdinand II. as King of Bohemia, and 
elected Frederic, the Elector Palatine (whose wife was 
an English princess), in his stead. They were defeated 
at the Battle of White Mountain in 1620, and from this 
moment the Habsburgs introduced a régime of not only 
political persecution and Germanisation of the Czechs, 
but also of religious intolerance. At one moment it 
seemed that the Czech nation, exhausted by long wars, 
was going to be wiped out from the map of Europe; but 
at the end of the eighteenth century, owing to the humani- 
tarian movement in Europe and the activity of a few 
patriots to revive the almost forgotten Czech language 
and literature, history witnessed a curious phenomenon: 
the spiritual resurrection of the Czech national con- 
science. From 1848 this resurrection has assumed a 
political character, and the Czechs began to struggle 
again against the Habsburgs. The old religious ideal of 
their past struggles with Rome and Habsburgs has simply 
changed into a national ideal, but the prize they were 
fighting for was ‘the same—liberty, right and justice. 
They started a revolution against the absolutistic reac- 
tionary rule of Prince Metternich, which brought con- 
stitution to the people of Austria-Hungary, shortly after- 
wards superseded by a reaction under Bach (1853-59), 
which ended on the battlefields of Magenta and Solferino, 
in Italy, when the Habsburgs were compelled to resort 
once more to parliamentary methods. In 1867, a year 
after the battle of Sadowa, where the last hopes of the 
Habsburg predominance over the German States were 
defeated by Prussia, the late Emperor Francis Joseph 
yielded to the claims of the Magyars and agreed to a 
dualistic system by conferring autonomous rights on Hun- 
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scission of the Monarchy and facilitate the task of keep- | their national programme. We may be sure that Gep of cow 
ing together his various subject nations. The Czechs | many, whether she trusts her Ally or not, has prepared jutely | 
protested against this system, as an unjust, anti-Slav mea- | in her thoroughness for every eventuality; and it is mom word, 
sure, and insisted on the restitution of the right of inde- | than probable that the supposed Austro-Hungariap Govert 
pendence, like that of Hungary. In 1870 the Emperor, | manoeuvre for a separate peace is a part of Germany’s giving 
fearing a new attack by Prussia and her designs on | game, which is “partie nulle”. The preservation o 
Bohemia, made a promise of independence to the Czech | Austria-Hungary’s status quo is a matter of vital impom _If th 
nation, in order to stimulate its doubtful loyalty to his | ance to Germany’s future political plans, and would @ your c 
house, a promise which was never redeemed. As soon | therefore mean a victory for Germany. The late Minis @ the wil 
as the fear of Prussia disappeared, and Austria concluded | terial changes in Austria must not be interpreted otherwig sane ag 
a treaty of alliance with Germany, a régime of persecu- | than as an attempt to solve the Czech, Polish and Southem 
tion and Germanisation was inaugurated again in Bohemia, | Slav questions, in order to show an apparently united 
and the Czechs have never ceased to struggle against | front before the Allies, to mislead them, and prevent the 
it ever since. To realise their present position one must | disintegration of the Empire. This attempt has already 
not forget that, out of the fifty-two millions of Austro- | failed, on account of the refusal of the Czech political 
Hungarian population, only nineteen millions are Germans | parties to come to a compromise with the Government. 29, ( 
and Magyars, the rest being Slavs (Czechs and Slovaks, The Entente’s reply to President Wilson indicates that 
Poles, Ruthenes, and Southern Slavs), Italians and Rou- | the Allied Governments see through Germany’s plans, and SiR,- 
manians. The Germans and the Magyars rule these | that they have decided to take the only measure to prevent the ear 
nationalities according to the famous Habsburg device, | their realisation. This measure is the reconstruction of § ®4me © 
‘Divide et Impera’’, with the help of Germany, who | Europe on the principle of nationality, to which no moder found ; 
knows that their liberation would not only mean the end | democratic politician could be opposed, and means a com in 1779 
of the Dual Monarchy, whose military and economic | plete liberation of Austrian Slavs, Italians and Czech @ Ws not 
resources are at her disposal, but also of her Central | Slovaks—in other words, the disintegration of Austria § It is pr 
Europe, Hamburg-Baghdad and. Berlin-Cairo plans, as | Hungary. inoculat 
their liberation would create a political as well as stra- An opinion has been expressed lately as if the problem § phthisic 
tegical barrier against the realisation of these plans. of liberation of Czecho-Slovaks was too idealistic, am § 4 infe 

The creation of this barrier 1s undoubtedly of the greatest | would require a sacrifice of at least 500,000 British fives, § inflamm 
importance for the future of the British Empire. The | and a suggestion was made of a federated Austria-Hun § the dise 
Hamburg-Baghdad line is not only an outlet for Ger- | gary, with an autonomous Bohemia—a sort of Home § subject 
many’s industry and commerce towards the Near and Far | Rule all round. For anybody who knows the political § the disc 
East, but also a “ point d’appui’’ for the execution of her | situation in the Dual Monarchy and the sinister methods § to the n 
eastern political aims, being a threat to England’s domina- | of the Habsburg rule it would be difficult to find one There 
tion in Egypt, India and South Africa. Germany would | single substantial argument in favour of this suggestion. § organisn 
be ready to-day to abandon the conquered territories and | A federation of States, where the racial hatred will never § possible 
pay an indemnity for the restitution of the status quo, die, would be weaker and more apt to German domina § inoculati 
and probably make certain territorial concessions at the | tion than Austria-Hungary of to-day. Besides, the Czecho 9 glycerine 
expense of Austria. It is interesting to see that Germany, | Slovaks had a serious legon in the past as well as during # by inocu 
who has never recognised the principle of nationality, | this war, and they would never agree to another federal 9 taminati 
who has oppressed her non-German subjects, insists on istic system with Austria and Hungary, where they would The n 
the liberation of the Poles from Russian domination. She | be always in a minority against the Germans and Mag & terest, a1 
is offering peace for the sake of humanity, insists on the | yars, who are and always will be the tools of Germany. § note :— 
liberation of Poles, but passes by with silence the oppressed The problem of their liberation is no more idealistic D. 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary. It is evident that their | than that of Poland. Their past has been perhaps les Tota 
political encroachment is essential for her political pur- | cruel, but they struggled for their national independence a 
poses, and that the restituted kingdom of Poland (and | valiantly as the Poles. Their present claim of indepen Deat 
perhaps of Lithuania) should serve as a buffer State dence is the logical outcome of their past. It means, of Deat 
between her and Russia when she chooses to attack Eng- | course, a fight to a finish; but that is what the Allie 
land under more favourable conditions. No doubt her | must do if they want to check Germany’s militarism i Total 
chance in the West as well as in the East will be greater | order to secure a lasting peace. The complete liberation De 
with these buffer States on her Eastern frontier, and the | of these nationalities will be the foundation stone of this Total 
Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian and Turkish military and | peace, of which free Bohemia will be the most faithful ” 
economic resources, and the uccupation of the Hamburg- guardian owing to her ancient tradition of anti-Germanism, Deat! 
Baghdad line at her disposal. Austria-Hungary and Bul- | as well as to her geographical position. Deatl 
garia represent a vital bridge on the road towards the Yours, etc., 

East, constructed and consolidated with German financial J. Forman. Total 
grip on these countries. There is an. opinion in Eng- 

land—and this opinion is unfortunately regarded by many THE HOHENZOLLERNS. These s 
as the best solution of the war—that Austria-Hungary To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW. While the 
would like to conclude a separate peace. But even if the 8 February 1917. tarlier dec 
Habsburgs desired to conclude a separate peace with the Sir,—I read with considerable interest a letter from Mr. dropped te 
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the will of Germany, who saved them from defeat at the | on the future of the Hohenzollern dynasty. It therefo: 
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what use would be all the sacrifices made during this war | an opposite effect to that intended. I believe that when t§ ns suffer 
without the realisation of the ideals they are fighting for? | war is over and the German people themselves sit down ®§ "only that 
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of course, if left to themselves, they would utterly and abso- 
jutely refuse to do except under the direst compulsion. Ina 
word, by saying that we will not have dealings with a 
Government of which the Hohenzollern is a part, are we not 
giving that Government a clear excuse for a policy of 
desperation ? 

_If there were no other way, I could see eye to eye with 
your correspondent, but I am convinced there is—through 
the will of the German people themselves when they become 


sane — Yours faithfully, w 


CONSUMPTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
ag, Gwendwr Road, West Kensington, London, W., 
12 January 1917. 

Sir,—Consumption has been recognised as a disease from 
the earliest times. Hippocrates (460-361 B.c.) gave the 
name of phthisis to this disease, and descriptions of it are 
found amongst the writings of classical authors. Cullen, 
in 1779, suggested that phthisis was infectious, but this 
was not conclusively proved till after the nineteenth century. 
It is proved to be due to the tubercle bacillus by means of 
inoculating animals with tuberculous material from 


cold, chronic bronchitis, interstitial pneumonia, and a 
disease which is popularly known as ‘ Potter’s Rot”, a 
disease which destroys the lung tissue in a manner similar 
to that in which phthisis does. The above only differ from 
true phthisis in not producing such severe general 
symptoms. They are more capable of cure and make a 
marked improvement under treatment. 

Again, with regard to phthisis, the character of the atmo- 
sphere in which work is carried on has undoubtedly a great 
deal to do with the onset, and it has been found that those 
who live in ill-ventilated rooms are at greater disadvantage 
than those who keep their roome well-ventilated and tead 
an open-air life. 

Formerly it was believed that certain trades which 
necessitated a contact with the hides or flesh of animals 
carried with them an immunity from phthisis, as, for ex- 
ample, butchers, fell-mongers, stablemen, tanners, etc., 
and, it is interesting to observe that, it was not uncommon, 
a century ago, for persons suffering from consumption to 
live over a byre in the hope of this leading to recovery. 
Again, it is a noteworthy fact that soldiers and sailors are 
less liable to contract this complaint than those of the same 
classes residing in unhygienic .homes. 

Lastly, the amount and nature of the dust in the air is a 
matter of the greatest moment, and it is to be noted that 
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tamination with any other material. 
youd § =6The mortality of consumption is, of course, of vast in- 


TRELAND A NATION ” ? 
Mag- B terest, and the following statistics are worthy of particular 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvigew. 


any. note :— 

m4 anuary 1917. 
Deaths in England and Wales from 1881-1890. Sir,—I cannot help thinking that 
~s Total deaths ute 512445771 (SaturDay Review, 27 January) means by the word Nation 
pen Deaths from phthisis ... vs 473,968 something quite different from what I mean. He affirms 
s, of Deaths from other forms of tuberculosis 190,995 that something he calls National Sentiment is what makes 
Allies a nation, and he implies that nothing else is needed. I, on 
m i Total from all tubercular diseases _ £64,963 the contrary, postulate some form of Political Unity. I 


ation submit that ‘‘ Irish Soidier’s ** quotation from Lecky proves 


+ this Deaths in England and Wales from 1891-1900. nothing at all, and is at least as consistent with my position 
thful Total deaths ° 5$9575+375 as with his. I could say much in support of this view, but 
Deaths from other forms of 189,782 thes 4 ed 
AN. Total from all tubercular diseases 616,006 Belgium, Servia, or Montenegro. I de not propose to 
ooo pursue this correspondence. 
These statistics point to the following interesting facts: Yours, etc., 


While the amount of deaths from phthisis amounted in the 
earlier decade to one in every eleven, in the later decade they 
1 Mr. § “opped to one in thirteen, the total mortality from tubercu- 
sensi, losis sinking from one in eight to less than one in nine. 


Epwarp STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


DECIMALISATION OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND 


It therefore follows that, in spite of the fact that the total CURRENCIES. 
; that § *mount of deaths from this disease is very great, it decreases To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
rman § Steadily by several thousands during the course of every Manchester, 


to the —# Year, so that in the second decade mentioned above there 9 February 1917. 
go. Were actually 8,000 fewer deaths. Sir,—A correspondent in last week’s SaturDay REviEw 
which § Again, there are a number of diseases which are of the | suggests a British metre of 39°6”. 

estion § greatest importance in their relation to consumption. For If we must have a metre, why not endeavour to agree 
move-§ Xample, a person who has long suffered from asthma or | with America and Russia, as well as all our Colonies, to 
oduct fi bronchitis is prone to develop phthisis at the last; and per- | make the metre 40"? Then our present inch would fit 
en the§ Sons suffering from diabetes contract this disease so com- | in with it, being exactly 25 millimetres. The measures of 
wn 0 Nonly that it is regarded as a natural termination to life | America and Russia are based on our own, so this sug- 
ve gol ina case of diabetes. gestion might also meet their needs. 

which It is worthy of comment that there exist a number of pul- A better way, however, is to retain our present yard as 
of the monary diseases which closely resemble consumption; for | the standard of length, but use its twelfth part, 3 inches— 
I @0§ ample, we may quote chronic catarrh following upon a | called a “ palm ’—as the unit of length, divided decimally 
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and also into inches. Then, with the palm as the unit of 
length, a square palm would be the unit of surface 
measure, a cubic palm the unit of volume, and the weight 
of that amount of water would be the pound or unit of 
weight. All these units would be decimally divided. 

This would give 10,000 palms or 1,000 paces of 30” to 
the half mile. The new acre would be 10,000 square paces. 
The gallon would be exactly 10 cubic palms. 

The gallon and the pound weight would each be reduced 
by about 2} per cent., and the half mile about 5} per cent. 
The new acre would be larger than the present Imperial 
acre, but smaller than the Scotch, Irish, and other local 
acres. In this way the whole of our weights and measures 
may be decimalised and properly co-related. 

In decimalising coinage it is too often assumed that the 
sovereign should be decimalised. As this would involve the 
upset of all prices based on the penny, and the immediate 
withdrawal of the half-crown and most of the small coins, 
it would cause great confusion. 

A better way is to decimalise the penny, when our 
present coins could continue in use, though the florin 
would be gradually withdrawn, and 5d., 1od., and 2od. 
coins issued, also notes for 100d. and 2o0d., etc. 

The sovereign as 240d. could be retained for bank, 
reserves and foreign purchases. This would result in a 
permanent reduction of clerical labour. 

Taking ordinary transactions between £1 and £4, the 
decimalised sovereign requires four figures, while the 
decimalised penny requires only three figures, thus :— 
4 s. d. Decimalised sovereign. Pence and 100’s of pence. 

no 3 = 14°62 nearly = 3°51 exactly. 
Why adopt a system which requires one-third more figures, 
and therefore four clerks instead of three? 

Yours truly, 
F. R. McConne. 


THE HERO OF THE “CALLIOPE”. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Conservative Club, S.W., 
13 February 1917. 

S1r,—May I be allowed to correct a slight, but impor- 
tant, mistake which has occurred in the last sentence of 
the penultimate paragraph of my letter in last Saturday’s 
Review upon the above subject. A comma has been in- 
serted instead of a full stop, which causes two unconnected 
sentences to run into one. 

It should read: ‘“‘I have met the late Colonel de 
Coetlogon, and I can quite believe that” (i.e., his praying 
for those facing the deadly peril). ‘‘ Admiral Kane has, in 
course of time, received the honours that were his due.”’ 

Your obedient servant, 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


WANTED, A CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds, 
12 February 1917. 

Sir,—The war is the thing which matters most at the 
moment, but the war is not the only thing which matters, 
and we Conservatives, who look to the future as well as to 
the present, feel that we have been badly let down by our 
leaders in regard to the report of the Electoral Committee 
and the property vote. 

Never was there a time in English history when the 
steadying influence of the property owner was more needed 
than in these days of fantastic schemes for ‘‘ reorganisa- 
tion ’’ and “‘ reconstruction ’’, many of which are, in truth, 
thinly veiled plans for public plunder. The prospect for the 
future, with a war debt of three to four thousand millions, 
with a huge pension list, and with labour petted and pam- 
pered into arrogant and threatening agitation, is gloomy in 
the extreme, and unless property is allowed some weight 
in politics we may well forebode “‘ red ruin and tthe break- 
ing up of laws’, 


Truth is rather out of fashion at the present time, but we 
who are not politicians, and therefore not compelled to 
barter verities for votes, should make it our business to face 


facts unflinchingly. 
Yours faithfully, 


C. F. Rypkr. 


WANTED: POETS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 

S1r,—In days now long forgotten men said that whatever 
else Mr. Lloyd George lacked, at any rate he was a poet, 
This could not be said of some of our recent rulers. He hag 
imagination; they had none. 

An old Rugbeian, on a recent Saturday, asked men to 
say what they thought they owed to their classical educa. 
tion. I, who was taught nigh fifty years ago, at a school 
older than Rugby, would be inclined to answer in a word— 
imagination. Perhaps the setting of the place helped—the 
ancient college, the older city, the grey stone walls, the 
flint-paved courts, the downs and woods and water 
meadows—all stirred the latent faculty; but the classics— 
in the widest meaning of the term—set fire to a sense 
which never would be enflamed by the dry-as-dust of science 
or mathematics. 

Mr. Lloyd George would trace his gift to other sources, 
But whence-ever it may come, is there any other mor 
useful to a ruler of Empire? 

And now Mr. Neville Chamberlain, like his father, would 
seem to be possessed of the same quality. 

Yours, etc., 
B. 


APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W. 

Sir,—It is said people get what they deserve, which 
accounts for the public monuments one sees. An article in 
a daily paper said that a monument will shortly be erected 
in one of the busiest thoroughfares in London, and that 
‘‘ Thousands daily will be able to gaze, etc”. They will 
have the opportunity, but what will happen (and would 
happen if Michael Angelo had designed the monument, 
Phidias and Praxeteles done the figures, and Canova done 
the rest) is, the public will stream past it all day without 
even turning their heads, treat it as if it were one of th 
lamp-posts. 

Of course, if a sensational inscription were added refer- 
ring to some current event, then a few would stop and read 
the inscription, and some of these will glance for a moment 
at the monument to see if the figures tallied with the in 
scription. 

Yours, etc., 
WaLTER WINANS. 


GREAT SCOTT! 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 

Sir,—With regard to this inane exclamation, ‘‘ Great 
Scot! ’, may I suggest that it is a corruption of the French 
‘‘ Grands Dieux! ”’, literally translated by a foreigner? 

As far as I remember the expression occurs in that 
brilliant little farce, ‘‘ Ici on parle frangais’’, where the 
Frenchman in his excitement exclaims ‘‘ Greats Gods!” 
The transition to its present form would be easy. Great#® 
the Scotch are, I hardly think they would aspire to equalily 
with the Deity in this connection, as the meaningless phrase 
is obviously meant to rank with ‘Mon Dieu! Me 


Gott! ’’, and such-like. 
Yours truly, 
W. H. W. 
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REVIEWS. 
A FINE TASTER. 


“Figures of Several Centuries.’ By Arthur Symons. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
N this latest collection of his prose Mr. Symons 
ranges from St. Augustine to Sarojini Naidu, and 
shows himself once more the serious artist, a critic 
resolute in the pursuit of beauty and those revealing 
moments when the spirit’s true endowments stand out 
clearly from its false ones. He has his limitations in 
expression and outlook—we wonder if, like Sainte- 
Beuve, he would wish, if he had to live again, for the 
novelty of a career as a lieutenant of hussars—but he 
has long outgrown the devastating cleverness of youth, 
the desire to startle the bourgeois, and an excessive zeal 
for the unexpected adjective. Flashes of humour are 
rare with him, but so is flippancy and the wandering 
round a subject which betrays the untidy mind. He 
knows what he is after: he looks for it, and treats it, 
when he has found it, with the nice discrimination of 
the expert. For many years a critic of poetry, he is an 
acute and usually sure judge of its essentials. He has 
studied the secrets of metre, which need a training in 
other languages than English, and he knows that sheer 
intellect will no more make a poet than a bank- 
manager. It would not be true, we think, of many 
writers to say that they have gained by the practice of 
journalism, which allows little time to pause over refine- 
ments; but it is so with Mr. Symons. His writing is 
freer and easier now than it was twenty years ago. He 
does not jangle his words—almost, as it were, with a 
calculated stammer—like Mallarmé, and, the disciple of 
Pater, he is more natural than his master. The essay 
on Pater, written in 1906, is, as one might expect, 
admirable in its understanding of the Oxford recluse, 
who was quite content that his mind should ‘‘ keep as 
a solitary prisoner its own dream of a world’’. Much 
that is said here of Pater might be said of Mr. Symons 
himself ; to both ‘‘ the delicacies of fine literature chiefly 
appeal ’’, but we do not think Mr. Symons would go 
so far as deliberately to neglect a certain author 
because his own style might be modified by the con- 
tamination of another’s. We do not see him, for 
instance, giving up Livy, as Stevenson says he did, 
because he might write too much like Livy. Literature 
should keep in touch with life in all its aspects, and not 
many writers of prose or verse give us results justifying 
their deliberate exclusion of a source of pleasure for 
themselves. 

Of Mallarmé Mr. Symons writes: ‘‘ No one in our 
time has more significantly indicated the supreme right 
of the artist in the aristocracy of letters; wilfully, 
perhaps, not always wisely, but nobly, logically ’’. 
We agree that the true artist will shrink from making 
himself a ‘‘ motley to the view ’’, but, all the same, to 
be misunderstood and to supply copious chances for 
being misunderstood is not necessarily to be great. 
The oracles which have hidden their secret in double 
Meanings are not the greatest. The supreme artists 
have made difficult things simple, though not, perhaps, 
to the Philistine, against whom all schools of art and 
literature, simple or gentle, democratic or aristocratic, 
should be equally ranged. Some of Mr. Symons’s 
French figures are gone with the snows of yesteryear; 
they have no influence on life; they belong to the 
student. In this year of war 1917 we are not 
specially interested in the disagreeable notoriety of 
Joris Karl Huysmans and the kind of initiation or 
certain special sense needed to appreciate his talents. 
The Government employee whose daily misery is the 
impossible search for a decent restaurant or a satis- 
factory dinner has learnt that there are other things 
more important, and we do not care to read about the 
intolerable monotony of small inconveniences. When 
Mr. Symons says in a few pages, dated 1906, that 
“the name of Baudelaire (generally misspelled) is the 
journalist’s handiest brickbat for hurling at random in 
the name of respectability”, and that ‘‘ only one 
English writer has ever done him justice ’’, he is over- 

ing his case. Yet his essential thesis that it is 


worth while to take time and trouble over writing is 
sound, and one that this present age needs to appre- 
ciate. Baudelaire discovered Poe for France, and on 
Poe Mr. Symons has a few pages of excellent praise. 
They are all too few, for, though they quote Poe’s 
sound and well-justified opinions as to the nature and 
purpose of poetry, they do not warn readers against 
his waywardness in his ideas of metre. His specimen 
English dactyl, considered alone, would be enough 
to write him down an ass meddling with things he did 
not understand. What Mr. Symons can do in the dis- 
covery and definition of poetry can be seen in the 
admirable article on John Donne. Here is a figure of 
morbid and extraordinary acuteness of mind, which is 
analysed with unerring taste. 

‘* There are only two poets in English literature who 
‘thus stand out of the tradition, who are without 
ancestors, Donne and Browning. Each seems to have 
certain qualities almost greater than the qualities of the 
greatest, and yet in each some precipitation of arrogant 
egoism remains in the crucible, in which the draught 
has all but run immortally clear.”’ 

So Donne’s passion, which at its highest makes 
direct and splendid verse, and which Mr. Symons 
wisely compares with that of Catullus, seldom lasts for 
a complete poem. We come suddenly on the meta- 
physical wit whose tangled obscurities touch no cord 
of emotion, and give us at best the intellectual pleasure 
of understanding them when other readers are fogged. 
Quite justly, we think, Mr. Symons finds some of the 
same difficulties in the verse of Meredith, which has at 
times an arrogant display of piled-up, quick-coming 
thoughts, so pregnant with meanings that they cannot 
be unravelled without excessive labour. Language is 
an excellent instrument in the hands of an artist; but if 
you try to do too much with it you break it. Eager 
thinkers are always apt to do this. So Euripides took 
the iambic trimeter from his great masters in drama 
and broke it to pieces. ‘‘ Meredith’’, says Mr. 
Symons, ‘‘ has written lines which any poet who ever 
wrote in English would be proud of ; he has also written 
lines as tuneless as a deal table and as rasping as a 
file’’. The praise and the dispraise are alike just. 
There is a pedantry of conciseness of which Meredith 
is sometimes guilty, and which is more responsible for 
his obscurity, we think, than what Mr. Symons calls 
‘* the jargon of science’’. The main characteristic of 
that jargon is to be heavily polysyllabic in words of 
Latin and Greek origin. We doubt how far Mr. 
Symons is justified in asserting that Ibsen’s prose has 
a ‘‘ physiological rhythm’’. Has Ibsen a ‘‘ rhythm 
perfect of its kind’’ at all? He is unpoetical because 
he has a palpable design upon us. He pursues truth 
in the arena of social life, and if we could only, with 
Keats, equate truth and beauty, all would be well. 
Alas! often we cannot. Ibsen is a doctor diagnosing 
diseases. He deals with common people as they are, 
but we cannot suppose that common people in the great 
crises of life lack sublimity and the larger utterance. 
What has happened is that Ibsen was so keen on his 
clinical work as to miss this poetic utterance, which 
often is strongest in the simplest words. Some of the 
Russians in these words reveal the soul and achieve 
beauty: we have often thought so, and that is why 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Powers of Darkness ’’, in spite of its horror 
and naked realism, is an achievement beyond any of 
Ibsen’s. Tolstoi gives us, as Mr. Symons says, sensa- 
tions like those left ‘* by the hearing of noble and tragic 
music ’’. 

Of the many good things in the book, some of the 
best concern ‘‘ Casanova at Dux’”’. Mr. Symons has 
followed the inimitable adventurer and gossip to the 
library which was his home in later years and, turning 
over his actual MSS., has discovered essential additions 
to the famous ‘‘ Memoirs ’’, besides a mass of corre- 
spondence which reveals Casanova’s t and abidi 
charm for women. The result of Mr. ease resea 
is to prove the exact accuracy of Casanova’s state- 
ments.. That is, we know, the trend of opinion to-day, 
but we still find considerable difficulties about Casa- 
nova’s respect for truth. In particular, we should like 
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to know what Balbi, his fellow-prisoner, has left about 
that mysterious escape from the prison of the Piombi. 
Casanova’s details, when closely examined in this 
adventure, are far from convincing. 

In dealing with the later work of Swinburne Mr. 
Symons points out that the poet ‘‘is apt, when a 
thought or a sensation which he has already expressed 
recurs to him, to use the mould which stands ready 
made in his memory, instead of creating language over 
again, to fit a hair’s-breadth of difference in the form 
of thought or sensation ’’’, Swinburne is indeed a great 
master of technique, but we doubt the vitality of his 
later work. It suffers from an obsession which may 
be clearly seen in Mr. Symons’s selected passages. 
Swinburne is always mentioning the Deity. The best 
article in the whole book—and it is a sign how Mr. 
Symons has broadened—is not concerned with a 
Symbolist or a French writer labouring after the ‘‘ mot 
juste’’. It is on Charles Lamb. His wayward genius, 
his Autolycus gift of being most right when he seems 
to be wandering off the right path, his humanity and 
natural piety mingled with his mad waggery—no one 
has lied more winningly than Lamb—all these things 
are gracefully recognised by Mr. Symons. He sees 
that to read Lamb makes a man not only more dainty, 
but also more humane, more tolerant. Lamb “is 
equally certain’’, we read, ‘‘of Shakespeare, of 
Congreve, and of Miss Kelly ’’. He is certain also of 
Martin Burney, whose hand, if dirt were trumps, would 
be overwhelming. And even those who do not share 
all Mr. Symons’s preferences and exclusions will be 
certain after reading this essay that he is, like Pater, 
a true judge of ‘‘ the delicacies of fine literature ’’. 


VERSE AND WORSE. 


“Songs of Peace.” By Francis Ledwidge. With an 
Introduction by Lord Dunsany. Jenkins, 3s. 6d, net. 


“Poems.” By Florence Earle Coates. Colle ted Edition 
in two volumes. Houghten Mifflin. Boston and 
New York. $2.50 net. 

“Oxford Poetry, 1916.” Edited by W.R.C., T. W. E., 
and A.L.H. Blackwell. Oxford. 1s. net. 

OETRY is in a flourishing state to-day. So we 
are told, but it does not take a severe critic to 
reduce that verdict to the statement that verse is un- 
usually abundant. There is, however, some of the real 
stuff about, notably in the selection entitled ‘‘ Songs of 

Peace ’’, which has been made by Lord Dunsany from 

the poems of Mr. Ledwidge, now, we note, Corporal 

Ledwidge, and invalided home from Serbia. The title 

of the book represents its keynote, the author’s devo- 

tion to the fields of Meath; but strange skies have 
given him inspiration, too. This, for instance, is his 
meditation ‘“‘In the Mediterranean—Going to the 

War’’: 

‘* Lovely wings of gold and green 
Flit about the sounds I hear, 
On my window when I lean 
To the shadows cool and clear. 


Roaming, I am listening still 
Bending, listening over-long, 
In my soul a steadier will, 
In my heart a newer song ’’. 


This is Mr. Ledwidge’s second book, and it shows 
happily, if anyone doubted it, that his gifts and endow- 
ments are of the lasting order. He is a genuine poet; 
he raises common things above their commonness ; he 
has the vision which perceives and makes beauty. 

Thus much said—and it is more than we can say of 
some admired bards of to-day—we shall do the best 
service by pointing out where in our judgment the 
danger lies for a poet of Mr. Ledwidge’s style and 
temperament. Though ‘‘A Dream of Artemis ’’ is 
‘incomplete, and has been hurriedly finished ’’, Lord 
Dunsany was quite right to print it, for it contains 
many fine lines, reviving the true ecstasy of Nature- 
worship in ancient Greece, where no pedantry scared 
goddesses into thin air. This unrevised piece shows 


Mr. Ledwidge’s happy naiveté, but has also some 
expressions which a vigilant sense of humour might 
have avoided. Some phrases have ridiculous associa. 
tions; it is a pity, but we cannot get away from them, 
When Artemis was resting, ‘‘ Gentle sleep threatened 
her far blue looks’’. Was it the Walrus or the 
Carpenter who looked a little blue? Mr. Ledwidge is 
fond of this beautiful colour, as all true poets are, and 
over-uses it. A Zeus ‘‘ whose hand doth move the 
season’s cars ’’ reminds us, alas! of Mr. Henry Ford, 
When we come on “‘ paths loud with rain ’’’ we admire 
the vivid adjective, but we think of Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ bee 
loud glade ’’ in one of his best-known poems. It gives 
us rather a shock to read: 


‘* And little rivers drop between 
Hills fairer than dark Mitylene ’’. 


A charming couplet, but does modern practice justify 
three syllables for the place-name? Classical scholars 
are accustomed to two long ‘‘e’s’”’ at the end of the 
word. Such a line as 


“With little friendly winds replete 


might be reconsidered. We do not think that Mr 
Ledwidge has quite perfected his technique, but 
generally he achieves real charm and significant expres- 
sion. All the poems Lord Dunsany mentions are well 
worth attention, part of that Irish renaissance which 
is the most striking literary phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. We should rather wonder, 
perhaps, that the movement did not come earlier, for 
the Irish desiderium seems made for poetry, a wistful 
mood transfigured into colour and brightness by Nature 
or a touch of homely humanity. 

Boston and Philadelphia are rival cities, and once a 
Philadelphian said to a Bostonian: ‘‘ Your city is not so 
bad, but it’s not properly laid out’’. The other 
replied : ‘‘ I guess we’ll lay it out when it’s as dead as 
Philadelphia is’. This deadness, from the up-to-date 
and smart point of view, might be a crime urged 
against the essays of Miss Repplier and the poetry of 
Mrs. Coates, for both might be English in thet 
reverence for the masters of the past. Keats, Tenny 
son, Matthew Arnold, and other authentic voices of 
Parnassus have gone to the making of Mrs. Coates’s 
verses, some of which have appeared in the 
Athenzeum ”’ : 


‘* There is always room for beauty : memory 
A myriad lovely blossoms may enclose, 
But, whatsoe’er hath been, there still must be 
Room for another rose ’’. 


Such is the writer’s preface; she knows that beauly 
‘comes adown Time’s inexhausted tide ’’, and those 
who cherish the heritage of the past lose nothing if 
freshness when they hymn the joys and sorrows of the 
present, the miracle of recurring spring, or the trage 
losses and glorious self-sacrifice of war. There is @ 
great gain, if foolish bards only knew it, in the 
discipline of tradition. It teaches concinnity, economy 
of means; it does away with the fatal facility of moder 
sentiment which luxuriates in dead words and endless 
anapests. The clear-cut cameo in four lines, such @ 
Mrs. Coates’s ‘‘ Reproach not Death ’’, is a thing that 
all true poets love and no popular poetaster ever writes. 
Again, many bards of to-day seem to think that poetry 
must be startling or amusing ; they plot out a mosaic o 
tortured novelties; they have forgotten the simplicity 
of such a piece as that beginning : 


‘*T heard a voice say: You 
Who worship should pursue : 
The good you dream of—do. 


Arise! perfection seek, 
Surmounting what is weak, 
Toil on from peak to peak ’’. 


Dwelling on the old and ever new themes of love and 
life, Mrs. Coates is not afraid of the more recalcitrant 
matter of the twentieth century. She has come as neaf 
success as anyone we know in celebrating the airmam 
In commemorative poems Mrs. Coates is both crit 
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FOR 


T is not so much the coal that is 
actually used as the coal that is 
wasted which goes to swell the fuel 
bill to such proportions. You cannot 
put out a coal fire immediately the 
necessity for it ceases: it must be left 
alight against the next occasion—and 
the coal so burned is sg much fuel wasted. 


The strongest arguments for gas as fuel 
are its ever-ready and complete efhi- 
ciency and the elimination of all waste. 
Whether gas is used for cooking or for 
heating— in the gas fire, gas cooker, or 
gas water-heater—there need never be 
any waste of fuel. The gas can be 
turned on to supply an immediate need 


T. 219. 


Fuel Economy 


—turned of so soon as its work is 
done—or turned down if only moderate 
heat or an even temperature is required. 


Also, there is no waste labour in the use 
of gas ; and time and space—considera- 
tions of importance when every moment 
has its value and where every square 
foot of accommodation has its price— 
are both economised. 


But the argument that should appeal 
above all to the patriotic housewife is 
the fact that certain valuable by- 
products of gas manufacture essential 
to the turning out of high explosives 
are conserved using gas as fuel, but 
wasted whenever coal is used. 


interested in Fuel Economy 
should consult the Secretary, 
British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria St., Westminster, SV. 
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and happy. She conveys the charm of ruined Kenil- 
worth in a few lines. Here is her tribute to one of 
America’s great artists : 


‘* Midst noble monuments, alone at eve 
I wandered, reading records of the dead— 
In spite of praise forgotten past recall ; 
And near, so sheltered one might scarce perceive, 
I found a lowly headstone, and I read 
The word upon it: HAWTHORNE—that was all ’’. 


We cannot say that we think much of the paper 
booklet styled ‘‘ Oxford Poetry, 1916”’. Apart frém 
Mr. A. L. Huxley’s work, it is trivial, irritating stuff 
for the most part, pretending to a passion which does 
not seem genuine, and besprinkled with tawdry 
adjectives and vague visions. In ‘‘ The Fairy Land of 
Shipscar ’’, according to Mr. W. R. Childe, 

‘The lazuline green of the hesperal heavens is 
spread ’’, 
and later the stars are busy dancing : 


‘* Their limbs of translucent fires are treading the 
heavenly ground. 
O, the beat, beat, beat of their dancing in their 
windy palestras of gold, 
Their angelical aeromancing in Shipscar over the 
wold ’’. 
** Angelical aeromancing ’’ in these days of diabolical 
reality ! 
There is more, if the reader wants it, of ‘‘ the 
dallying daimon of dreams ’’, and 
‘Mild kisses unpassionéd when Aperil [sic] sighs 
through the fret 


Of Oread anemones fashionéd ere Chaos could night | 


beget.’’. 


We would not give sixpence for ‘‘ Chimzra’s kiss ’’, 
or somebody’s ‘‘ golden rose of pain ’’, or ‘‘ the great 
pale weed of obscurant wisdom ’”’ another has dis- 
covered. Mr. P. M. Jones longs to ‘‘ swoon in sylvan 
trance of unremembered grief’’. Mr. C. Jury rhymes 
“allures ’’ with ‘‘ wooers ’’, which is the only striking 
point in his ‘‘Pan’’. Miss Elizabeth Rendall’s two 
little pieces are a relief from the sensuous nonsense of 
the booklet, but she has done better. The poet in Mr. 
L. A. G. Strong’s ‘‘ Cor Poete ’’ lost his dreams and 
his lady, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Here indeed is Death’’. 
But poets don’t die on these. occasions; they go on 
writing, and they live sometimes, we hope, to get over 
affectation and revise their sense of vision, and tell us 
about something that matters. 


A PIONEER OF CHEMISTRY. 


“Sir ‘Henry Enfield Roscoe.” By Sir Edward Thorpe. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


- IR HENRY ROSCOE, in the opinion of Sir Edward 

Thorpe, a most competent judge, was not in the 
first rank of great chemists. He did much original 
work, and his treatises and popular books on chem- 
istry are known in most countries where science, and 
especially chemical science, is understood to be the 
foundation of all industrial progress. But his especial 
service to his own country was that he took, perhaps, 
the chief part in making Owens College, Manchester, 
the principal seat of chemical teaching in England, 
and hence in establishing the new modern univer- 
sities, in which scientific teaching and training are the 
principal objects of culture. Under him Owens 
College became the Victoria University with a federa- 
tion of colleges, such as the Yorkshire College, where 
Sir Edward Thorpe, the pupil of Sir Henry Roscoe, 
has long been the Professor of Chemistry. Its in- 
fluence has spread far and wide. The chemical teach- 
ing and laboratories of all the modern institutions in 
this country are founded on it, and, according to Sir 
Edward Thorpe, its laboratories have served as models 
for every chemical laboratory which has been sub- 
sequently built in this country or abroad. 

This is the more remarkable because when Roscoe 


as a young man resolved to become a chemist Eng. 
land could not afford him the training he needed, and 
he had to go to Germany or France. He chose Ger 
many, and became a pupil of Bunsen; and it was what 
he learned in Germany that gave him the stimulus and 
the knowledge for introducing the methods and train 
ing of Germany into Owens College. His chief ool 
leagues there were Schorlemmer and Schuster, two 
German chemists. Owens College had been estab 
lished in one of the greatest industrial centres in 
England. When Roscoe went to it as a teacher in 
1857 English manufacturers were less aware of the 
value of science than they are at present. In 1899 
Roscoe, reviewing the progress of the College, said 
that it had only very slowly realised that science 
could be made an efficient instrument of education, and 
that such an education was not only compatible with, 
but was absolutely necessary for, a successful manu 
facturing and industrial career. Parents would come 
to him asking that their sons might be put up to a few 
scientific ‘‘ wrinkles’’ useful in their particular busi- 
nesses within, say, six months; they could not spare 
more time than that for science. Roscoe’s experience 
of the English mind was that there was a singular 
want of appreciation of one of the essential conditions 
of success in industry, a sound training in the scien 
tific principles which underlie all practice. The fagt 
that the intimate connection which ought to exist be 
tween science and practice was more clearly recognised 
by our continental rivals was bound in the long run 
to tell against our own manufacturing industries. 
The interval between 1857 and 1889 had seen a vast 
improvement, but experience of our shortcomings ip 
recent years has shown too plainly that we have 
allowed ourselves to go back relatively since 1889, 
Scientific men have again had to raise warning voices 
and reiterate the lessons of Roscoe. 

Germany was undoubtedly the Mecca of Science to 
Roscoe up to the close of his life. Between himself 
and some of its noted men, like Bunsen, there was long 
friendship and deep affection. He honoured them and 
they honoured him. In the few years before the war 
he had written in German papers of the educated 
classes, and imagined as many did that the difficulties 
between Germany and England would be met succes® 
fully by the abhorrence of war in the best minds, and 
the sentiment that the mission of civilisation was peace 
amongst nations. He presented the English view 
earnestly and ably, and in one of his contributions to 
‘* Nord und Sud ”’ he said: ‘‘ Take the opinions of your 
great men of science—men of the stamp of Helm 
holtz—men who look forward instead of backwards, 
and be guided by them. Ask them in what is 
national glory to consist in the coming centuries. Do 
not pin your faith on those who, like Treitschke, 
argue that because war has been it must continue to 
be, who preach the false doctrine that its influence isa 
purifying one and a saving grace. These views aft 
those of the past. They do not represent the present, 
still less the future opinion of mankind.”’ 

Sir Edward Thorpe remarks as to such appeals 
that there was a sectien—a not inconsiderable se 
tion—of the German public to whom they wert 
not made in vain, as was manifested by the publics 
tion in Stuttgart of a remarkable article on ‘‘ World 
Supremacy or War’’ written under the nom-de-plume 
of ‘‘ Nostradamus ’’. The part reprint of this article 
is one of the most interesting things in this memoif. 
Roscoe had to suffer the pain to his private feelings 
of the war, and the disillusionment of his views as f 
the bonds which modern civilisation creates betwee 
the higher minds of the nations. 

So far as this memoir is personal its interest is vefy 
considerable. Liverpool and Manchester were scenes 
of the activities of many notable men. Roscoe, the 
once famous author of the “ Life of Lorenzo @ 
Medici ’’, and the grandfather of Sir Henry Roscoe, 
and Henry Roscoe, who was his father, a mam 
real genius, who died, having done most remarkable 
work, at the age of thirty-six, are the sort of ancestors 
who help a biographer to adorn his subject. 
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The Saturday Review. 17 February. 1917, 


THE 


REVIEW 


HE desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 
I time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week 
It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SaruRDAY Review; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
tu time in its Correspondence Columns, 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.’’—10 June 1916. 


“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 


“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
eonsolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.’’—11 March 1916. 


“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SatuRDAY REviEw for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


“ Without flattery, the SarurDay Review has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916. 


“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SarurDaY Review may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”,—19 February 
1916. 


“You have . . consistently and courageously upheld the cause of National 
Service. . . .”—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 7 January 1915. 


“I read the * Morning Post’ every day and the SaturDay REVIEW every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated. . . .”,—11 December 
1915, 


“ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.” —18 November 1915. 
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